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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

JOHN  OGDEN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

IT  is  clear,  judging  from  reliable  statements  and  from  statistics 
gathered  with  great  care  from  wide  and  diversified  sources, 
that  our  old  system  of  schools  for  rural  districts,  that  have  served 
such  a  noble  purpose  in  the  past,  have  more  recently  encountered 
difficulties,  under  changed  conditions  of  society,  that  not  only 
very  seriously  interfere  with  their  present  usefulness,  but  even 
threaten  their  existence,  in  many  places. 

A  change  of  some  sort  must  surely  intervene  in  order  to  save 
them  and  to  perpetuate  them  in  some  form  —  some  improved 
form, —  that  shall  make  them  what  they  are  capable  of  becoming, 
the  patterns  and  foundations  of  our  national  system  of  education.^ 
Indeed,  our  whole  system  of  public  schools,  both  rural  and 
urban,  so  justly  popular  among  our  people,  have,  under  the  more 
recent  search-light  of  careful  criticism,  discovered  v/eaknesses 
that  demand  serious  attention.  These  two  classes  of  schools,  that 
should  be  really  identical,  since  the  distinctions  are  only  local, 
need  re-adjusting  and  almost  revolutionizing  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  proper  relations  with  each  other. 

The  disparity  in  the  ratio  of  attendance,  and  in  the  teaching 
talent  employed  in  these  schools  is  entirely  too  great  for  safety  ; 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  country,  to-day,  offers  by 
far  the  better  natural  advantages  for  carrying  out  the  more 
rational  ideas  of  education.  But  of  this  further  on. 

Our  school  system  was  wisely  conceived  and  tolerably  well 
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adapted  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of  the  people  as  they  existed 
a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago :  though  viewed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  more  advanced  ideas,  they  might  seem  somewhat  crude 
and  awkward ;  for  the  modern  schoolman  could,  doubtless,  now 
discover  many  things  to  criticise,  especially  in  the  local  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
employed  in  them.  But  all  this  is  readily  accounted  for  on  the 
score  of  general  improvement  in  all  other  matters.  Still  it  must 
be  conceded  that  great  credit  is  due  our  ancestors  for  their  wis¬ 
dom  and  zeal  in  devising  a  system  of  public  education  that  has 
not  only  survived  the  changes  of  a  hundred  years  or  more,  but, 
to-day,  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  organic  bodies  require 
growth  :  that  when  they  cease  to  grow,  they  usually  cease  to  be 
useful:  and  that  our  school  system  is  distinctively  organic,  having 
features  of  growth  peculiarly  its  own,  and  dependent  u[)on  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  elements  composing  it;  and  also  upon 
the  condition  of  things  that  ordered  it.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  it 
must  keep  pace  with  its  environment,  or  with  the  altered  and 
improved  condition  under  which  it  now  exists.  It  is  plain  also 
that  it  was  intended  to  grow,  and  to  adjust  itself  to  whatever 
changed  conditions  may  exist. 

As  before  hinted,  our  school  system  originated  in  the  condition 
and  wants -of  an  intelligent  and  progressive  people,  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  At  that  time  the  settlements  were 
small  as  to  area,  and  necessarily  more  densely  populated,  both  as 
a  matter  of  safety  from  the  assaults  of  a  jealous  and  savage  foe ; 
and  also  for  greater  ease  in  cultivation.  Agricultural  implements 
were  then  comparatively  crude,  so  that  large  plantations  could 
not  be  cultivated  with  the  same  ease  that  they  can  now.  And 
again,  there  were  no  large  cities  to  absorb  the  rural  population,  as 
was  the  case  later  on.  Hence  the  common  district  school  was 
well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  And  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  New  England  system  of 
public  schools  never  prevailed  in  the  Southern  states,  until  the 
larger  plantations  were  reduced  in  area.  But  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  other  Western 
states  took  their  pattern  from  New  England :  and  the  same 
extended,  eventually,  westward  and  southward  as  conditions  and 
circumstances  permitted :  and  yet  the  larger  wheat-growing  farms 
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of  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas,  those  of  from  1,000  to  20,000  and 
even  50,000  and  100,000  acres,  made  the  prevalence  of  the  schools, 
as  planned  in  New  England,  impossible;  and  it  is  plain  that  until 
these  large  farms  are  broken  up  into  smaller  ones,  public  schools 
can  never  prosper. 

So  too,  the  depleting  of  the  rural  districts  in  the  East,  by  the 
removal  of  families  westward,  and  the  still  greater  depletion  from 
the  absorption  of  the  country  populations  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
cities,  have  rendered  the  old  system  almost  inoperative,  depleting 
the  schools  and  rendering  taxation  for  their  support  a  burden  too 
great  to  be  borne  by  the  ordinary  population. 

Our  people  therefore,  are  now  confronted  by  a  problem  of  seri¬ 
ous  importance,  one  hardly  expected  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
educational  growth:  so  that  it  seems  that  one  of  two  things  must 
take  place,  iti  order  to  perpetuate  our  national  system,  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  yet  unattained.  Either  the 
rural  population  must  be  restored  and  equalized  by  extending  the 
cities  and  towns  farther  into  the  country  —  as  is  now  actually 
being  done  —  thus  distributing  their  surplus  populations,  the 
country  also  taking  posses.sion  of  and  ruralizing  the  cities  and 
towns,  (both  these  processes  are  practically  the  same  as  to  results) 
or  else  the  area  of  the  school  limit  must  be  extended,  so  as  to 
include  a  greater  population. 

This  latter  presupposes,  or  rather  necessitates  what  may  be 
termed  “The  Township-Centralization  and  Transportation  ”  plan  ; 
and,  as  a  temporary  expedient  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
done ;  and  it  will  doubtless  prevail  a  long  time,  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  remains  si)arce.  But  this  too  is  limited.  It  must  have  an 
end.  It  is  only  a  temporary  expedient  —  a  necessary  intermediate 
step  that  must  cease  to  exist  when  the  necessity  ceases.  Our  fast 
advancing  stages  of  civilization  will,  one  day,  reduce  this  neces¬ 
sity  to  its  minimum,  if  not  rendering  it  entirely  unnecessary  in 
most  parts  of  our  country. 

This  proposes  an  extension  and  perfection  of  our  system 
scarcely  dreamed  of  by  either  the  founders,  or  the  expounders 
and  advocates  of  the  American  system.  I  call  it  American.,  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  distinctively  American,  both  in  its  inception  and  in 
its  probable  extension  and  completion  ;  for  it  may  be,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Recent  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  its  world-wide  extension  :  else  what  means  this 
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sudden  and  before  unheard  of  triumph  of  American  arms  and 
American  civilization? 

We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  these  remarkable  indications,  to 
these  new  openings  for  the  inculcation  of  our  style  of  Christian 
civilization,  of  which  the  Common  school  is  the  just  exponent. 
Other  styles  have  had  their  day,  and  wrought  their  mission :  but 
ours  is  distinctive.  It  embodies  the  excellencies  of  all  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  points  to  an  era  of  expansion  yet  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  civilizations. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject  we  offer  the  following 
reasons . 

1.  Those  arising  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  as  —  the  inad¬ 
equacy  of  the  present  system,  as  originally  planned,  by  reason  of 
present  inconveniences  and  paucity  of  attendance,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  expensiveness  of  the  small  district  plan.  This  has  been 
shown  in  many  ways,  chiefly  by  statistics  from  various  parts  of 
our  country. 

This  state  of  things  demands  some  such  change  as  that  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  “Township-Transportation”  plan.  The  poorer  qual¬ 
ity  of  teaching  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  change,  in  schools 
falling  below  an  average  of,  say  twenty  pupils,  since  no  encour¬ 
agement  can  be  offered  by  way  of  salary,  for  better  professional 
preparation.  Hence,  as  matters  have  turned  out,  these  and  other 
inconveniences  necessarily  connected  with  the  old  plan,  demand 
some  such  change. 

2.  Another  necessity  seems  to  exist,  viz.  a  lack  of  suitable 
provision  for  such  expansion  of  the  system  as  circumstances  may 
demand  from  time  to  time.  The  remedy  for  this,  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  is  contemplated  in  the  system  itself.  But  people  are  averse 
to  changes.  They  are  prone  to  think  the  old  is  good  enough, 
since  it  answered  their  purposes  and  those  of  their  ancei^tors. 
They  say,  “  Let  well  enough  alone.”  They  go  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  this  world  with  “all  that  is  therein,”  is  finished  and 
fixed  —  which  is  probably  a  mistake  —  and  that  all  things  should 
move  on  after  the  fashion  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  is  also  a 
mistake. 

It  is  true,  the  world  was  finished  originally  after  the  Divine 
pattern,  and  pronounced  “  Very  good.”  It  was  exactly  suited  to 
its  purposes  which  were  subsequently  declared.  But  many  of  the 
things  connected  therewith  were  properly  and  purposely  left  for 
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the  finishing  touch  of  man,  who  thereby  becomes  a  fellow  worker 
with  God  in  the  great  plan  of  the  universe  ;  else  wherein  comes 
man’s  best  education?  For,  in  finishing  the  things  of  earth,  that 
were  handed  over  to  him,  man  only  completes  himself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  furnishes  forth  his  earthly  abode.  This  is  the  great 
central  thought  in  education ;  and  it  bears  directly  upon  the  point 
in  hand.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  it  there  must  be  a  revision, 
a  readjustment  of  tlie  forces,  a  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
fact  in  our  systems  of  public  education.  This  will  accomplish  it, 
as  we  shall  show  further  on. 

Expansibility  is  necessary  in  all  institutions  and  governments. 
Without  it  they  lose  their  vitality,  and  fail  to  accomplish  their 
purposes.  Growth  and  perfection  are  the  natural  attributes  of  all 
things  planned  in  wisdom  for  the  good  of  mankind :  and  one  of 
the  best  things  about  our  system  of  education  is  that  it  can  be 
improved.  It  can  be  altered  without  destroying  or  even  injuring 
its  vitality. 

All  human  institutions  are  thus  subject  to  change.  It  is  a  law 
of  progress:  and  it  lias  been  already  stated  that  growth  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  organic  bodies :  and  it  may  be  added  that  death 
and  decay  are  also  conditions  of  these  bodies;  yet  nothing  good 
really  dies.  The  good  is  imperishable;  and  evil  is  only  the 
blasted  ear  of  good  in  the  great  harvest  field  of  human  life.  What 
we  call  death  is  only  a  necessary  change  in  the  eternal  progress  of 
God’s  affairs.  The  old,  tlie  well-worn,  having  accomplished  its 
[lurpose,  decays  only  that  it  may  reappear  in  the  improved  life. 
It  buds  its  forces  to  a  new  and  improved  growth  ;  and  this  goes 
on  eternally.  Life  itself  is  therefore  imperishable  and  self-per¬ 
petuating,  and  is  but  the  type  of  the  everlasting.  Nothing  in  the 
order  of  God’s  appointment  can  utterly  perish  and  cease  to  exist 
in  some  form. 

It  is  precisely  so  in  our  institutions,  and  hence  in  our  school 
system.  The  good  inhering  therein  is  continually  asserting  itself 
while  tlie  evil  is  continually  sloughing  off.  When  it  was  first 
adopted,  however,  it  was  well  fitted  to  the  then  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  but  by  this  necessary  law  of  progression,  the  old  parts  hav¬ 
ing  served  their  purpose,  were  gradually  and  naturally  absorbed 
in  the  new.  Conditions  themselves  change,  and  this  demands 
corresponding  changes  in  the  organism  or  system. 

To  use  a  figure,  the  garment  was  fitted  to  the  age  and  condi- 
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tion  of  society,  the  wearer  of  the  garment.  But  as  the  wearer 
grew,  the  garment  proved  inadequate  from  time  to  time,  demand¬ 
ing  expansions  and  extensions.  It  was  like  the  garments  fitted 
to  the  boy  of  twelve  years :  'but  when  he  is  twenty,  they  are 
insufficient.  They  do  not  cover  the  new  growth ;  and  nakedness 
appears:  and  the  patch-work,  from  time  to  time,  the  extensions 
upon  the  old  garment,  are  neither  comely  nor  comfortable. 

So  in  our  present  school  conditions,  the  people  and  our  institu¬ 
tions-  are  continually  growing,  and  demanding  covering.  Our 
school  system  has  been  patched  and  patched,  and  altered  and 
extended,  here  and  there,  to  suit  the  new  conditions;  but  still 
there  are  parts  of  the  bod}-^  politic  unprovided  for,  naked  and 
exposed.  In  fact  our  whole  system,  from  this  standpoint  appears 
like  one  immense  patchwork  with  excellent  material,  to  be  sure, 
all  through  it;  material  that  cannot  well  be  S[)ared  in  the 
readjustment  of  affairs. 

Yet  it  might  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  inquire  whether  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  to  continue  this  patching,  or  to  make  an  entirely  new  garment 
for  this  society,  this  fast  growing  young  giant,  whose  strength  and 
activity  now  seem  to  challenge  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  world.  Whichever  course  is  taken,  I  suggest  that  more 
respect  must  be  paid  to  the  real  practical  wants  of  the  people; 
yea,  the  imperative  demands  of  an  age  unparalleled  in  progress, 
yet  big  with  a  promise  that  challenges  the  profoundest  wisdom. 


CLEARNESS  IN  THINGS  WITH  AN  EXPERIENCE. 

SUPT.  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Last  week  I  heard  a  gentleman  read  a  beautiful  and  thought¬ 
ful  essay  on  “Obscurities  in  English  Literature.”  As  a 
literary  production  it  was  artistic,  and  it  answered  most  com¬ 
pletely  the  object  for  which  it  was  written  and  read.  Only  a 
short  time  before,  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast  in 
company  with  President  Lyte,  Secretary  Shepard  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  Lane,  and  on  that  trip  I  engaged  in  many  conversations 
with  these  genial  and  whole-souled  gentlemen,  and  much  of  the 
conversation  from  time  to  time,  with  President  Lyte  especially, 
was  along  the  line  of  clearness  in  thinking,  as  opposed  to  obscu¬ 
rity  and  dullness. 
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Permit  me  to  say  that  the  wit  and  humor  of  Dr.  Shepard  are 
not  always  in  the  back-ground,  as  some  unacquainted  with  him 
may  imagine,  but  they  lie  near  the  surface  ready  to  bubble  up  and 
over,  as  we  found  out  to  our  own  amusement  and  frequent  dis- 
comtiture.  Superintendent  Lane,  however,  always  sees  things 
from  enlarged  views,  yet  he  is  proverbially  modest  in  mentioning 
Chicago,  —  and  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  never  enjoys 
far  away  discussions,  but  whenever  he  managed  to  get  President 
Lyte,  Dr.  Shepard  and  myself  into  a  heated  argument  over  the 
little  verb  “is,”  he  fairly  chuckled  with  delight,  and  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  that  he  is  an  expert  diplomat,  and  he  succeeded  in  introduc¬ 
ing  that  element  of  contention  once  or  twice  each  day  when  least 
expected.  The  opportunity  was  eagerly  seized,  and  that  small 
word  as  a  “  verb,  or  preposition,”  as  we  learned  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  schoolboy  in  Denver,  was  made  the  target  for  our  grammat¬ 
ical  practice,  with  additions,  probably,  to  the  no  small  annoyance 
of  non-pedagogues. 

Lest  I  have  lingered  too  long,  I  will  go  back  to  what  I  first  had 
in  mind :  —  namely,  that  whenever  President  Lyte  and  I  began  to 
talk  on  “  illicit  processes,  undistributed  middles,  conversion,  fig¬ 
ures,  quantification,  etc.,”  we  soon  put  our  companions  to  sleep, 
except  once,  when  Dr.  Shepard  said  he  had  visited  the  most  psy¬ 
chological  normal  school  in  the  United  States,  at  which  school 
everything  moved  in  cycles,  and  that  he  kept  trying  to  catch  the 
thing  by  the  tail  for  two  days  without  success,  although  every 
room  was  filled  with  it,  the  very  atmosphere  smelt  of  it,  — yet  it 
eluded  him.  Somehow,  it  was  too  rarefied  to  be  either  perceived 
or  apperceived  by  any  of  his  senses.  However,  the  third  day  he 
learned  that  it  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  materialistic  manner 
in  a  model  recitation.  Thither  he  hastened,  and  sure  enough,  he 
gathered  it  in  —  “  thing-in-itself  fashion,”  and  he  holds  it  even  to 
this  day  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  furniture  of  his  mind.  It 
seems  proper  in  this  connection,  that  he  should  be  invited  to  giv 
a  “  solo  performance  ”  of  his  remembered  apperception  at  the  next 
session  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

SPADING  FOR  CONCEPTS. 

A  friend  from  the  sunny  south-land  said,  that  a  rich  mind  is 
full  of  concepts ;  the  more  of  these  a  mind  has,  the  larger  is  its 
bank  account.  Admitting  this  to  be  a  correct  statement  and  to 
induce  clear  thinking,  can  a  mind  that  does  not  master  definitions, 
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both  real  and  nominal,  be  said  to  have  riches  on  deposit  in  the 
shape  of  concepts  ?  Is  there  not  a  clearness  that  comes  from 
knowing  just  how  one  thing  differs  essentially  from  another  ? 
Clearness  of  thought  leads  to  clearness  of  expression  usually, 
although  there  are  limitations  to  the  use  of  language  to  express 
adequately  the  thought  one  always  has  in  mind.  A  truth,  like¬ 
wise,  may  have  several  or  many  sides  to  it,  and  it  answers  back 
to  each  as  he  sees  it,  —  interprets  it  and  understands  it. 

To  illustrate:  When  President  Lyte  tinned  suddenly  upon  me 
in  Arizona  —  his  eyes  fairly  sparkling  and  said,  “what  is  truth  — 
and  no  dodging?”  I  ran  back  instinctively  to  Schuyler’s  defini¬ 
tion,  and  then  had  to  go  into  an  explanation  of  “harmony,” 
“  thought  ”  and  “  reality.”  This  is  referred  to  sim[)ly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  illustrating  a  great  truth  in  education,  namely,  there  is  a 
time  when  the  mind  should  be  stored  with  the  meaning  of  terms 
and  propositions,  and  these  should  never  be  taught  in  an  obscure 
manner.  Nearly  all  education  consists  in  extending  the  elements 
of  knowledge  which  one  has  in  his  posse.ssion,  or  else  reducing 
the  new  knowledge  back  into  terms  of  the  old  material,  and  then 
welding  the  two  into  a  more  complete  unity.  Physicists  and 
chemists  are  always  dealing  with  atoms,  molecules,  masses. 
They  attach  Ideas  to  these  words.  The  words  may  stand  for 
realities  per  or  for  the  understanding  that  the  mind  using 
them  has  when  it  attaches  a  relative  meaning  of  its  own  to  its 
knowledge.  Unless  the  knowledge  the  mind  has,  harmonizes 
with  the  real  thing  itself,  the  knowledge  is  of  no  value  whatever. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  irrelevant  witnesses  are  excluded  from 
testifying  in  court. 

If  concepts  be  an  evidence  of  richness  as  well  as  usefulness, 
what  can  be  of  greater  value  to  the  accountant  than  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table  though  this  table  contains  no  rich  content.  Yet 
children  learn  it  with  as  much  ease  as  they  learn  how  to  count  or 
to  spell  one  hundred  and  forty-four  common  words.  No  higher 
order  of  intellectual  ability  is  required  to  learn  in  one  way  or 
another  the  ordinary  and  very  useful  tables  found  in  our  common 
school  arithmetics.  They  have  to  be  leained,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  argument.  There  are  persons  who  adopt  all  kinds  of  devices 
to  aid  in  learning  or  doing  certain  things  which  need  little  or  no 
explanation.  A  real  thing  itself  may  be  so  covered  over  with 
staging  and  curtains  that  the  learner  is  bewildered  at  the  display. 
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and  fails  to  catch  a  glimpse  or  even  a  shadow  of  the  real  thing. 
Children  hear  and  fear  thunder,  but  later  in  life,  they  learn  to 
know  that  the  thunder  does  not  kill,  —  unless  the  objects  be 
unhatched  eggs. 

What  is  insisted  upon  is,  that  words  stand  for  things  rather 
than  for  hazy  shadows  of  things.  Should  not  a  teacher  have 
clear  notions  of  the  following  words  ? 

1.  Intuition ;  empiricaU  rational,  and  the  sub-divisions  that 
belong  under  this  classification  ;  also  their  order  of  development. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary,  if  one  wishes  to  prove  any  psy¬ 
chological  proposition  or  to  read  it  understandingly. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  demonstration,  or  the  proof  of  a  propo¬ 
sition  or  question  ?  Upon  what  ultimate  basis  does  the  proposi¬ 
tion  or  (question  rest,  and  how  far  must  it  be  carried  backward,  or 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  to  be  accepted  by  all  rational  minds? 
If  the  validity  of  the  demonstiation  inn)lies  the  validity  of  the 
intuition  or  intuitions  upon  which  the  demonstration  is  based,  is 
there  harmony  or  opposition  in  the  conclusion  ? 

3.  What  is  thought,  and  how  does  one  know  he  has  thoui/ht  a 
thought?  If  it  be  the  recognition  of  one  thing  under  or  in 
another,  as  a  species  under  its  genus,  or  a  pro[)erty  in  its  object, 
what  is  included  under  the  processes  —  coticeiving,  judging,  rea¬ 
soning?  As  to  the  i)roducts  of  these  processes,  they  are  —  con¬ 
cepts,  judgments,  arguments.  Following  are  the  differences  to  be 
noted  between  concepts  and  judgments  or  propositions.  A  mast¬ 
ery  of  these  elementary  terms  naturally  leads  one  to  e.xamine  the 
qualities  involved  in  distinctness  as  opposed  to  indistinctness.. 
So  much  in  ordinary  teaching  is  indistinct,  incomplete,  invalid 
and  untrue.  The  opposite  should  prevail.  Just  beyond  this  point 
is  where  the  Socratic  method  in  (juestioniiig  can  be  employed  in 
probing  for  new  knowledge,  or  in  testing  for  the  real  in  the  old. 
Not  only  should  pupils  know  a  good  definition  when  found,  or 
when  they  make  one  evolved  from  their  inner  consciousness,  but 
that  they  have  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to  test  it,  and  to  test 
it  logically.  Socrates  never  told  the  other  fellow  much,  but  he 
dexterously  questioned  till  the  other  fellow  saw  where  his  answers 
landed  him.  Children  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school  can 
apply  the  principles  of  logical  definitions  with  a  good  degree  of 
judgment,  if  they  have  been  skillfully  taught.  Test  your  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  safe  motto. 
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All  teachers  should  be  well  informed  on  the  “Laws”  governing 
definitions,  because  it  is  as  natural  for  the  young  child  to  try  to 
tell  what  a  thing  is,  as  it  is  to  talk.  Children  are  defining  in  a 
rude  sort  of  way  in  very  much  of  their  conversation.  It  is  a 
long  step  from  their  simple  concepts  to  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  who 
believed  that  the  extension  of  knowledge  depended  entirely  upon 
the  scope  of  the  predicate  of  certain  propositions.  He  saw  so 
much  in  this  apparently  simple  question  that  he  constructed  a 
new  department  of  thought  out  of  it.  To  make  a  child  cautious 
and  critical,  the  critical  faculty  of  the  mind  must  be  cultivated 
intelligently  and  thoroughly.  This,  doubtless,  is  what  Holmes 
had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  difference  between  “seasoned 
knowledge  and  green  knowledge.”  There  is  much  in  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  if  one  will  work  at  it  long  enough  to  [)ick  the  thought 
out  of  its  husk.  As  an  aid  to  this  suggestion,  the  laws  upon 
which  correct  definitions  depend  are  helpful.  While  the  first  law 
is  important,  young  children  would  not  understand  it,  but  all 
upper  grade  and  high  school  pupils  would  know  whether  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  equal  to  the  predicate  in  its  scope.  The  habit  of  con¬ 
verting  the  terms  of  a  proposition  will  enable  pupils  to  look  at 
sentences  with  a  view  to  their  inner  and  real  meaning,  because 
the  simple  converse  of  a  perfect  definition  ought  to  be  true,  and 
it  is  true,  in  all  cases  of  coextension. 

The  second  law  is,  that  there  should  be  no  exce[)tion  to  a  defini¬ 
tion.  An  exception  shows  that  the  definition  is  defective  in  some 
respects,  —  too  narrow,  possibly,  hence  a  definition  should  give 
the  essential  attributes  of  the  thing  defined  so  as  to  distinguish 
it,  or  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  from  all  other  objects  of 
thought. 

The  third  law  may  be  stated  as  follows:  A  definition  should 
be  precise,  —  omit  nothing  essential,  include  nothing  unessential. 
It  must  not  include  too  little  nor  too  much.  As  to  clearness,  a 
definition  should  not  contain  the  name  of  the  thing  to  be  defined, 
or  any  derivative  which  involves  the  name  of  the  thing  to  be 
defined.  This  species  of  defining  is  known  as  the  vicious  circle. 
A  definition  should  not  be  made  negatively.  To  say  that  a  horse 
is  not  a  cow  is  a  mark  of  separation,  not  of  definition.  Neither 
should  a  definition  involve  what  is  known  as  a  problematic  judg¬ 
ment.  By  doing  so  it  becomes  indeterminate.  So  much  for  this 
basis  upon  which  to  work. 
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Now,  I  go  back  and  ask  again  the  old  question,  —  “  What  is 
truth?"  and  if  the  answer  be  given  as  the  “harmony  of  thought 
with  its  object,”  then  a  beginning  is  made  ;  but  a  further  question 
is  to  ascertain  if  all  truth  be  of  the  same  kind.  A  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  there  are  different  kinds 
of  truth,  for  instance  formal  truth  and  real  truth.  Since  logic  is 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  then  there  must 
be  a  sort  of  truth  designated  as  logical  truth,  and  another  as 
mathematical  truth,  —  one  harmonizing  with  the  necessary  laws 
of  thought  as  thought,  and  the  other  harmonizing  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  relations  of  quantity.  Mathematical  truths  certainly  stand 
in  a  sphere  of  their  own,  and  so  do  logical  truths.  This  we  know 
to  he  debatable  ground,  and  yet  I  think  the  distinction  is  properly 
made.  Under  the  subdivision  of  real  truth  —  the  harmony  of 
thought  with  the  matter  as  thought,  —  the  following  divisions 
appear  to  be  necessary :  (a)  physical  truth,  the  harmony  of 
thought  with  external  phenomena.  This  again  involves  the  point 
whether  the  world  is  as  we  perceive  it,  or  whether  it  is  as  each 
one  thinks  it,  —  builds  his  own  world.  Even  the  idealist  argues 
and  proves  how  it  must  be,  but  his  very  actions  are  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  his  whole  scheme  of  philosophy.  All  that  is  intended  here 
is  to  note  what  may  be  called  material  truth,  (b)  Metaphysical 
truth  —  the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  necessary  facts  of  mind; 
and  (c),  the  harmony  of  facts  with  the  contingent  laws  of  mind. 
Learners  as  well  as  teachers  need  standards  of  measurement,  and 
they  ought  also  to  be  able  to  take  any  complex  concept  and  trace 
it  back  to  its  very  beginning,  and  this  habit  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  that  can  be  employed  in  teaching,  —  a  fixing  of  knowl¬ 
edge  by  steps.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  analysis  among  pupils, 
not  only  separating  —  but  tracing  each  item  of  knowledge  to  its 
simple  indivisible  element,  is  an  excellent  practice  and  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended.  In  no  other  way  can  pupils  see  how  far 
or  in  what  manner  they  have  progressed,  except  by  measuring 
their  [)rogress  from  the  first  rudimentary  conception  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present.  It  is  like  traveling  over  a  journey  the 
second  time,  and  noting  again  all  new  matter  that  was  not  retained 
in  the  first  plan. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  subject  which  needs  attention,  and 
the  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  discussion  of  such 
terms  as  “error,  ignorance,  etc.”  Every  day  teachers  speak  to 
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children  of  errors  in  this  work,  or  that  work  ;  errors  in  speech  in 
writing,  in  conduct,  till  the  pupil  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  a  bundle  of  error’s  from  head  to  foot.  Error  is  the  opposite 
of  truth,  and  the  child  should  be  taught  whether  the  error  he 
made,  be  in  his  mode  of  thinking  upon  a  given  subject,  or  simply 
an  error  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  his  work.  There  is 
another  distinction  to  be  insisted  on  at  this  juncture,  and  that  is 
the  difference  between  error  and  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  a  want 
or  lack  of  knowledge  —  it  is  a  negation,  while  error  is  a  pretense 
to  knowledge. 

There  are  many  common  terms  that  President  Lyte  and  I  talked 
over  — such  as  investigation,  belief,  fact,  fallacies,  illusions,  experi¬ 
ence,  experiments,  demonstrations,  evidence,  proof,  evolution,  im¬ 
mortality,  time,  space,  cause,  beauty,  sound,  territorial  expansion, 
music,  poetry,  child-study,  sea-gulls,  astronomy,  properties  of  the 
“figure  9,”  psychic  phenomena,  how  to  bring  up  children  and 
books  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  fall  of  Havana.  We  could  not 
argee  on  Carlyle,  but  it  was  not  my  fault.  I  did  and  he  did  n’t. 

Perhaps  this  article  will  put  the  reader  to  sleep  as  our  discus¬ 
sions  had  a  somnific  effect  on  our  two  companions,  yet  we  enjoyed 
the  com{)arison  of  ideas,  because  each  found  the  other  interested 
along  the  same  lines  of  thought.  Neither  must  this  be  inter¬ 
preted  too  literally,  for  frequently  the  discussions  were  carried 
on  in  a  regular  quadrangular  contest. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  person  well  equipped  with 
definite,  clear-cut,  accurate  knowledge  is  far  better  prepaied  to 
battle  with  life  than  one  whose  mind  is  a  regular  lumber-shed  or 
back-porch,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  scraps.  Scrappy  knowledge 
is  of  little  value  in  this  life  ;  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  in  the  next. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  or  two  personal  experi¬ 
ences.  In  1888, 1  crossed  the  overland  route  with  Dr.  John  Han¬ 
cock,  and  it  was  on  this  trip,  perfectly  shut  out  from  the  outside 
world,  that  he  and  I  discussed  literature,  history  and  philosophy, 
and  no  one  who  never  met  him  on  this  large  department  of  his 
life,  knew  anything  of  the  real  man, — and  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  journey  with  my  companions  in  October.  Each  is 
a  volume  to  be  read,  and  how  I  enjoy  reading  living  volumes, 
although  I  had  Balzac  and  some  other  solid  reading  for  recrea¬ 
tion. 
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A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

DR.  LEWIS  R.  HARLEY,  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WHEN  the  Low  Countries  had  fought  through  one  of  the 
noblest  struggles  for  liberty,  William  of  Orange  off.ered 
the  city  of  Leyden  immunity  from  taxes  so  that  she  might 
recover  from  her  intense  sufferings.  Leyden  declined  the  offer 
and  asked  for  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  university 
within  her  walls.  Likewise,  after  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  1603, 
the  English  army  subscribed  £1800  to  raise  a  monument  so  as  to 
leave  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  gallant  achievement.  Major 
Layard  says :  —  “  They  did  not  raise  any  sculptured  marble  or 
graven  brass,  but  they  sent  the  £1800  to  the  celebrated  Usher  to 
found  the  Dublin  Library.”  These  noble  efforts  to  foster  the 
arts  and  sciences  reflect  great  credit  upon  mankind.  A  nation  or 
a  city  is  impressed  with  the  highest  ideals  when  it  founds  a  new 
institution  of  learning  or  makes  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  colleges  and  schools.  Whether  we  look  to  the  ancient 
or  the  modern  world,  we  find  that  higher  learning  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations. 
In  our  own  country,  its  importance  has  been  strongly  emphasized 
by  the  recent  introduction  into  Congress  of  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  university.  To  some  of  us,  this  may  seem  a  new  subject, 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  century  old. 

The  work  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  did  not  end  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  setting  in  motion  the  machinery 
of  the  new  government.  In  educational  matters,  their  wisdom  was 
equally  far-reaching.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  one  of 
the  first  subjects  to  demand  the  attention  of  statesmen  was  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  Although  some  of  the 
colonial  governments  had  taken  steps  to  found  schools  at  a  very 
early  date,  the  schools  were  largely  maintained  by  benevolence. 
There  were  isolated  efforts,  but  no  general  system,  and  the  fact 
soon  became  apparent  to  our  statesmen  that  the  new  republic 
could  not  long  endure  unless  supported  by  morality  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 
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The  whole  subject  took  a  definite  shape  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  when  on  May  29,  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  offered  a  plan  for  a  constitution,  which  authorized  Con¬ 
gress  “  to  establish  and  provide  for  a  national  university  at  the 
seatjjof  government  of  the  United  States.”  His  plan  was  not 
adopted,  and  on  September  14,  James  Madison  moved  to  insert  in 
the  powers  of  Congress,  a  power  “  to  establish  a  university  in 
which  no  preferences  or  distinctions  should  be  allowed  on  account 
of  religion.”  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  supported  the 
motion,  but  Gouverneur  Morris  claimed  that  the  exclusive  power 
at  the  seat  of  government  would  reach  the  object.  Tlie  whole 
subject  was  then  dropped  in  the  Convention,  but  when  the  new 
government  began  under  the  Constitution,  the  matter  was  again 
taken  up,  and  it  has  been  revived  in  nearly  every  administration 
since. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon  Washington’s  deep  interest  in 
education.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  him  as  the  hero  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  fii'st  President  of  the  Republic,  and  forget  his  close 
relations  to  education.  In  1788,  the  year  before  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  Washington  was  appointed  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  the  day  of  his  death.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress, 
he  referred  to  the  subject  of  a  national  university  as  follows :  — 
“  Nor  am  I  less  persuaded  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  more  deserving  your  patronage  than  the 
promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Knowledge  in  every  country 
is  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one  in  which  the 
measures  of  government  receive  their  impressions  so  immediately 
from  the  sense  of  the  community  as  ours,  it  is  proportionally 
essential.  Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  best  promoted  by 
affording  aid  to  seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the 
institution  of  a  national  university,  or  by  any  other  expedients, 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.” 

In  his  message  of  1796,  Washington  again  referred  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  this  time  in  more  emphatic  terms  than  before  :  —  “  The 
assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be 
fully  sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
contributes  to  national  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is  that 
our  country  contains  many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respect- 
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able  and  useful;  but  the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  nar¬ 
row  to  command  the  ablest  professors  in  the  different  departments 
of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  contemplated,  though 
they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries.  Among  the  motives  to  such 
an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  principles,  opinions  and  man¬ 
ners  of  our  countrymen  by  the  common  education  of  a  portion  of 
our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention  ;  the  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the 
greater  will  be  our  prospects  of  permanent  union  ;  and  a  primary 
object  of  such  a  national  institution  should  be  the  education  of 
our  youth  in  the  sciejice  of  government.” 

Washington’s  correspondence  in  his  later  years  is  filled  with 
his  views  on  a  national  university.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  his  last  will  and  testament  is  that  which  refers  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  as  follows : 

“It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me,  to  see 
the  youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countiies  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  often  before  their  minds  are  formed,  or  they 
had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own ; 
contracting  too  frequently,  not  only  habits  of  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  but  princijjles  unfriendly  to  republican  government, 
and  to  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent 
wish  to  see  a  plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  the  rising 
empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attacbments  and  state  pre¬ 
judices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed,  ought  to 
admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  esti¬ 
mation),  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan 
more  likely  to  effect  the  measure,  than  the  establishment  of  a 
university  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent 
for  the  completion  of  their  education,  in  all  the  branches  of  polite 
literature,  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  politics  and  good  government.,  and,  as  a  matter  of  inhnite 
importance,  in  my  judgment,  by  associating  with  each  other  and 
forming  fiiendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to  free  them¬ 
selves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
jealousies  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  car¬ 
ried  to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  pregnant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Under  these  impressions,  so  fully  dilated, 

I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold 
in  the  Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  legisla- 
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ture  of  Virginia),  towards  the  endowment  of  a  university,  to  be 
established  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Government,  if  that  government 
should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it.”  The  affairs 
of  the  Potomac  Company  were  finally  merged  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  and  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  says,  “the  shares  appropriated  by  Washington’s  will  are 
doubtless  held  in  trust  for  their  destined  object.” 

While  upon  foreign  missions,  Thomas  Jefferson  made  a  careful 
study  of  European  universities.  In  17i*4,  Professor  1)’  Ivernois, 
of  the  Geneva  faculty,  made  a  proposition  to  Jeffersofi  “to  trans¬ 
late  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in  a  body  to  this  country.”  Jefferson 
endorsed  this  scheme  and  he  urged  Washington  to  accept  it.  Hut 
Washington  rejected  the  offer,  as  he  desired  an  American  univer¬ 
sity  for  Americans. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  century  to  estal)- 
lish  a  national  university,  but  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
existence,  higher  education  has  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  several 
states.  Jefferson,  failing  in  his  scheme  to  transfer  the  Geneva 
college  to  Washington,  turned  to  his  native  state  and  labored 
zealously  to  establish  the  University  of  Virginia.  Miussachusetts 
perfoi  med  well  her  part  by  creating  the  fir.st  public  school  system 
in  America.  The  comprehensive  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  organized  with  the  idea  of  including  all  chartered 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  state.  Michigan  has  established  a 
system  closely  unified  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
and  supports  it  with  pride  and  zeal.  The  constitutions  of  the 
Western  states  nearly  all  make  provision  for  universities,  as  well 
as  public  schools.  As  a  result  of  our  American  educational 
policy,  we  have  forty -five  state  school  systems  and  nearly  as 
many  state  univei-sities.  The  object  in  establishing  a  national 
university  would  not  be  merely  to  add  one  more  to  these  institu¬ 
tions,  but  to  crown  a  system  based  upon  the  public  schools,  and 
create  a  federal  head  to  the  state  universities,  thus  closely  unify¬ 
ing  all  our  educational  work. 

Washington  had  two  great  objects  in  view  in  urging  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  university.  He  was  opposed  to  sending 
youth  abroad  to  secure  their  education,  and  he  hoped  that  sec¬ 
tional  pride  might  be  turned  into  national  feeling  by  the  mingling 
of  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  republic.  In  1743,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  drew  up  the  plan  for  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  he 
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stated  among  its  objects,  “  that  youth  may  receive  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  at  home  without  being  under  necessity  of  going  abroad  for 
it.”  Like  Washington,  he  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  mistake 
for  Americans  to  allow  their  children  to  be  trained  in  Europe,  as 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  their  being  trained  there  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  conditions  of  life  they  must  encounter  here. 
The  second  object  of  the  university  proposed  by  Washington  was 
to  unify  national  sentiment.  It  might  be  possible  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  broad  spirit  of  American  citizenship  would  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  earlier,  if  Washington’s  university  had  been  established. 
We  may  also  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  might  not  have  averted 
the  Civil  War.  While  foreign  powers  legislated  slavery  out  of 
existence,  in  this  nation,  on  account  of  sectionalism,  it  could  only 
be  done  by  the  decree  of  the  sword. 

When  Prussia  was  humbled  and  impoverished  by  French  inva¬ 
sion,  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  whole  nation  was 
decided  upon.  Men  like  Stein,  Humboldt,  Niebuhr,  Schleier- 
macher,  Savigny,  Fichte,  Steffens  and  others,  established  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  German  nationality. 
In  less  than  seven  years,  that  suffering  kingdom  arose  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  powers  in  the  struggle  against  Napoleon.  The 
new  system  of  education  served  well  in  preparing  the  people  for 
the  hour  of  national  need.  We  are  not  today,  like  Prussia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  crippled  and  humbled  by  foreign 
oppression.  Our  greatest  enemies  are  at  home,  in  the  shape  of 
the  demagogues  who  are  continually  kindling  the  fires  of  sectional 
feeling.  For  a  century,  the  sections  have  been  arrayed  against 
each  other  on  every  great  economic  question.  We  need  a  stronger 
national  sentiment,  and  the  words  of  Doctor  Lieber  are  appro¬ 
priate  :  —  “  Should  we,  then,  not  avail  ourselves  of  so  well-proved 
a  cultural  means  of  fostering  a  generous  nationality  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  university  is  known  to  be?  Shall  we  never  have  this 
noble  pledge  of  our  nationality  ?  All  Athens,  the  choicest  city- 
state  of  antiquity,  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  one  great  uni¬ 
versity,  where  masters  daily  met  with  masters ;  and  shall  we  not 
have  one  for  our  whole  empire,  which  does  not  extend  from  bay 
to  bay,  like  little  Attica,  but  from  sea  to  sea,  and  is  destined  one 
day  to  link  ancient  Europe  to  still  older  Asia,  and  thus  to  aid  in 
completing  the  zone  of  civilization  around  the  globe  ?  ” 

A  national  university  would  serve  as  the  great  exponent  of 
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American  liberty,  for  universities  in  all  ages  have  been  the  natu- 
nvl  nurseries  of  liberty,  and  their  history  is  the  history  of  freedom. 
In  the  Middle.  Ages,  these  specialized  schools  of  learning  with 
republican  constitutions,  grew  up  and  became  more  and  more 
powerful  until  they  led  the  thought  of  Europe.  The  moment  the 
masters  of  learning  became  organized,  they  formed  potent  centres 
of  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  despotism.  They  not  only 
upheld  their  own  corporate  rights  of  free  thought  and  free  organ¬ 
ization,  but  they  sent  out  thousands  annually  into  every  part  of 
Europe,  to  fill  the  various  professions,  animated  with  the  same 
independence  of  mind.  When  nations  become  despotic,  they 
begin  their  assaults  upon  popular  liberty  by  closing  the  universi¬ 
ties.  After  1820,  when  Prussia  again  drifted  towards  despotism 
professors  were  continually  deprived  of  their  office,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  of  the  universities  was  cramped  in  every 
way. 

In  order  to  develop  the  broadest  type  of  citizenship,  Washing¬ 
ton  claimed  that  much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
the  science  of  government  in  the  proposed  university, —  not  the 
science  of  government  from  the  standpoint  of  mere  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  but  he  meant  that  the  student  should  stand  on  the  altitudes 
of  history  and  review  the  grand  memories  of  the  past  learning  by 
no  other  lamp  but  that  of  experience.  Washington  also  attempted 
to  impress  upon  Congress  “  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  contributes  to  national  prosperity  and  reputa¬ 
tion.”  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  higher  education  could 
not  be  properly  developed  without  national  aid.  He  said  :  — 
“True  it  is,  that  our  country,  much  to  its  honor,  contains  many 
seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful ;  but  the 
funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest 
professors,  in  the  different  departments  of  liberal  knowledge,  for 
the  institution  contemplated,  though  they  would  be  excellent 
auxiliaries.” 

Adam  Smith,  with  all  his  dislike  for  state  activity,  admitted  the 
legitimacy  of  education.  Both  he  and  his  followers,  however, 
favored  state  aid  to  primary  education  only.  Higher  education 
they  considered  a  luxury  for  the  rich  for  which  they  should  pay. 
While  they  recognized  the  public  danger  of  illiteracy,  they 
regarded  all  the  benefits  of  higher  education  as  matters  of  private 
concern  only.  Such  a  policy  is  wasteful  to  the  resources  of  the 
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State  and  to  the  powers  of  the  citizens.  Washington  was  wise  in 
urging  upon  legislators  the  importance  to  the  republic  of  foster¬ 
ing  the  arts  and  sciences.  Nations  are  paid  back  the  money 
which  they  expend  on  higher  institutions, —  not  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  on  great  occasions  and  crises  in  the  services  of  men  of 
intelligence  and  culture.  Civilization  is  carried  forward  by  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  race,  and  a  great  service  is  rendered  to  the 
masses  by  training  some  men  to  the  furthest  point  possible.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  this  fact,  Professor  Newcomb  says:  —  “Take  a  few  physi¬ 
cal  investigators  out  of  each  generation  and  we  should  know 
nothing  of  the  force  of  steam.  Take  away  a  few  professors,  who 
during  the  last  century  amused  themselves  with  investigating  the 
curious  properties  of  electricity  and  we  should  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  practical  uses  of  that  agent.  Take  out  a  few  philosophers, 
and  we  should  not  have  our  present  ideas  of  human  rights,  liber¬ 
ties,  or  popular  government.  Had  one  man  in  a  million  been 
taken  from  each  generation,  we  should  reach  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  the  world  in  the  condition  of  the  six¬ 
teenth.” 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  in  his  book,  “American  Colleges,” 
admits  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  foster  elementary 
education,  but  he  claims  that  the  permanence  of  the  government 
does  not  hinge  on  universities.  A  very  casual  glance  at  the 
course  of  history  would  convince  the  reader  that  in  the  important 
epochs,  men  of  intellectual  power  have  led  the  affairs  of  state. 
Referring  to  the  state  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt  said :  —  “I  must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  read¬ 
ing  and  study, —  and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study,  —  I  have 
read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states 
of  the  world  —  that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion  under  such  a  complication  of  circumstances, 
no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  General 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.”  A  large  number  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  men  had  studied  in  institutions  of  a  high  grade.  Thirty- 
nine  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  college  bred  men.  Of  the  fifty-five  men  charged  with  the 
work  of  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nine  had 
studied  in  Princeton,  four  in  Yale,  three  in  Harvard,  two  in 
Columbia,  one  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  seven  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  one  in  three  universities  of  Scot- 
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land  and  one  in  Oxford.  The  Geneva  tribunal  of  arbitration  was 
composed  of  men  nearly  all  of  whom  were  graduates  of  American 
or  European  institutions.  More  than  two  hundred  members  of 
the  fifty-third  Congress  had  received  collegiate  instruction. 

The  influence  of  higher  education  upon  public  life  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  small  colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  Dickinson  College 
and  Washington  and  Jeffereon  College.  Dickinson  College  was 
founded  in  1783.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  3500,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  walks  of  public  life  as  follows: — Entered  the 
professions,  1409 ;  legal  profession,  430 ;  ministry,  431 ;  medical, 
180 ;  college  presidents,  30 ;  presidents  of  professional  schools, 
30  ;  professors  in  colleges,  74 ;  army  officers,  71 ;  members  of  the 
legislature,  61 ;  state  senators,  30 ;  members  of  Congress,  41 ; 
United  States  senators,  8;  journalists,  45;  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  1 ;  associate  justice  of  the  United  States,  1 ;  chief 
justices  of  states,  11;  judges  of  inferior  courts,  42 ;  cabinet  offi¬ 
cers,  7 ;  governors  of  states,  2 ;  bishops  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  2 ;  bishops  of  Episcopal  church,  3 ;  President  of  the 
United  States,  1.  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1802,  and,  like  Dickinson  College,  many  of  its  graduates 
entered  public  life.  Its  record  is  as  follows: — Alumni,  3502 ; 
lawyers,  817,  soldiers,  444;  army  officers,  38;  speaker  of  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  1;  members  of  Congress,  39; 
territorial  judge,  1 ;  governors  of  states,  6 ;  consuls,  3  ;  United 
States  district  judge,  1.  The  alumni  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  include  a  President  of  the  United  States,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Minister  to  France.  Up  to  1884, 
among  the  graduates  of  Princeton, —  one  President  of  the  United 
States,  two  Vice-Presidents,  one  Chief  Justice,  four  Associate  Jus¬ 
tices,  fourteen  Cabinet  officers,  fifty  Members  of  Congress  and 
twenty  foreign  Ambassadors. 

The  above  statistics  indicate  that  a  very  close  relation  exists 
between  a  high  grade  culture  and  prominent  places  in  the  public 
service.  This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  a  certain  class  of  inven¬ 
tions.  It  was  Washington  who  said,  “a  flourishing  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  contributes  to  national  prosperity  and  reputa¬ 
tion.”  With  the  aid  of  science,  mechanical  combinations  are 
made  which  multiply  the  products  of  industry,  affect  commerce, 
increase  the  comforts  of  life,  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  James  Watt  studied  English,  mathematics,  Greek 
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and  Latin.  He  then  proposed  to  become  a  maker  of  mathematical 
instruments.  He  went  to  Glasgow  and  was  offered  a  place  in  the 
university  buildings  in  which  he  could  make  the  instruments. 
He  enjoyed  great  privileges  in  the  university  through  his  contact 
with  Prof.  Joseph  Black,  who  encouraged  him  to  construct  a 
steam  engine. 

The  part  which  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  acted  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  electric  telegraph  is  great.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  was  a  student  in  Yale  college,  and  among  the  studies  to 
which  he  was  introduced  was  electricity.  After  graduating  at 
Yale,  he  continued  the  study  of  electricity  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  at  Columbia  College.  He  became  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  here  he 
was  enabled  to  make  many  experiments  with  his  electric  telegraph 
instruments.  John  Marshall  once  calculated  that  the  cotton  gin, 
invented  by  Eli  Whitney,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  had  saved 
the  United  States  $500,000,000.  In  1855,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr., 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  one  of  its  professors, 
was  engaged  by  a  New  York  firm  to  scientifically  examine  petro¬ 
leum  or  rock  oil.  As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  he  pointed  out 
^  the  value  of  petroleum  to  the  arts,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  crude  oil  in  order  to  make  it  yield  results  useful  to  man. 
Four  years  later,  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  yield  for¬ 
tunes  to  their  owners.  Almost  every  industry  is  dependent  more 
or  less  on  one  or  more  of  the  sciences. 

The  victories  of  science  have  been  great  in  the  past,  but  never 
has  America  had  to  deal  with  so  many  vital  problems  requiring 
the.  highest  scholarship  for  their  solution  as  now.  The  working 
classes  have  arisen  to  a  prominent  place  in  society.  Their  power 
is  felt  in  the  newer  state  constitutions  and  in  legislation,  and  we 
have  the  difficult  problem  of  capital  and  labor.  Our  social  rela¬ 
tions  have  undergone  a  radical  change,  followed  by  many  vital 
problems.  Our  national  policies  are  still  shaped  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  partisan  strife.  The  tariff  has  never  been  adjusted 
according  to  economic  principles,  and  it  becomes  an  issue  every 
four  years.  The  negro  problem  awaits  solution,  and  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  immigration  will,  in  the  future,  demand  our  attention. 
The  increasing  number  of  foreign  complications  in  which  we  have 
been  involved  indicates  that  one  of  our  needs  is  a  corps  of  jurists 
well  trained  in  the  principles  of  international  law,  able  to  deal 
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intelligently  with  any  cases  that  may  arise  in  the  future.  The 
relation  between  higher  education  and  agriculture  should  be 
closer  than  it  is.  A  nation  possessing  so  rich  a  domain  as  ours 
should  use  every  means  of  developing  the  art  of  making  the  earth 
yield  her  treasures  of  food  for  mankind.  The  government  should 
make  wise  provision  for  the  special  education  of  its  youth  respect¬ 
ing  agriculture.  A  century  ago  less  than  four  per  cent  of  our 
population  lived  in  cities,  while  to-day,  the  urban  population  is 
nearly  forty  per  cent.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  defect  in  our 
system  of  education,  which  better  qualifies  our  young  people  for 
any  other  work  than  the  tillage  of  the  earth.  In  1803,  Jefferson 
referred  to  the  subject  of  agriculture  as  follows :  —  “It  is  a  science 
of  the  very  first  order.  It  counts  among  its  handmaids  the  most 
respectable  sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
mechanics,  mathematics,  natural  history  and  botany.  In  every 
college  and  university  a  professorship  of  agriculture  and  the  class 
of  its  students  might  be  honored  as  the  first.  Young  men  closing 
their  academical  education  with  this  as  the  crown  of  all  other 
sciences,  fascinated  with  its  solid  charms,  and  at  a  time  when 
they  are  to  choose  an  occupation,  instead  of  crowding  the  other 
classes,  would  return  to  the  farms  of  their  fathers,  their  own,  or 
those  of  others,  and  replenish  and  invigorate  a  calling  now  lan¬ 
guishing  under  contempt  and  oppression.”  In  the  field  of  medical 
science  much  advanced  work  will  be  required  in  the  future.  The 
crowded  conditions  of  city  life  will  render  it  necessary  for  physi¬ 
cians  to  go  forth  not  only  with  the  ability  to  combat  disease,  but 
also  as  missionaries  of  health  to  provide  for  the  hygienic  needs  of 
the  people.  The  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  introduce  into  this  country  some  of  the  successful  prac¬ 
tices  of  foreign  veterinarians  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  dis¬ 
eases  among  animals  and  their  transmission  to  men.  All  of  the 
above  fields  of  work  are  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  they 
require  aid  and  resources  which  the  national  government  alone 
can  adequately  provide. 

Although  we  have  many  excellent  state  universities,  still  they 
do  not  perform  the  functions  of  a  national  university.  From  their 
very  nature,  these  institutions  are  local  in  character,  and  they  do 
not  represent  national  thought  in  its  widest  sense.  Their 
resources  are  often  very  limited,  and  in  many  cases  their  useful¬ 
ness  is  crippled  by  the  limits  set  upon  liberty  in  teaching.  If  the 
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discoveries  of  universities  are  to  kindle  the  brightest  lights  on 
the  Muses’  sacred  hill,  the  greatest  liberty  must  be  granted  to 
every  professor  to  teach  the  facts  of  science  as  he  discovers  them. 
A  national  university  would  not  be  bound  by  sectional  ties  or 
interests,  but  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  would  be  its  chief 
concern.  The  utmost  freedom  in  teaching  could,  therefore,  be 
enjoyed,  and  the  great  issues  of  the  day  could  be  studied  not  from 
the  partisan  view  of  the  present,  but  in  the  light  of  history  and 
reason.  It  was  Washington’s  idea  that  the  national  university 
should  accomplish  what  none  of  our  present  universities  does, 
that  is,  bring  youth  together  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and,  by  associating,  cause  them  to  free  themselves  from  local  preju¬ 
dices  and  jealousies.  The  local  character  of  our  existing  universi¬ 
ties  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  Harvard,  the  most  venerable  of  our 
colleges,  receives  its  chief  patronage  from  New  England,  while  of 
the  2834  students  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1984  are 
from  this  state. 

It  is  true  the  United  States  has  rendered  substantial  aid  to 
higher  education  during  the  century,  and  in  this  we  may  see  the 
beginnings  of  a  national  tendency.  The  ordinance  of  1787  con¬ 
tains  the  oft-quoted  passage, —  “religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged.”  Next  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  Congressional 
land  grant  of  1862  is  the  most  important  educational  enactment 
in  America.  By  this  gift  forty-eight  colleges  and  universities 
have  received  aid,  and  thirty-three  of  these  have  been  called  into 
being  by  this  act.  To  this  was  added  a  supplementary  act  in  1887, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  agricultural  colleges.  Besides  the  military  and  naval 
academies,  the  general  government  has  established  a  naval  observ¬ 
atory  on  the  very  site  fixed  upon  by  Washington  for  the  national 
university.  Then,  there  is  the  Congressional  Library,  which  is 
in  itself  a  great  factor  in  educational  work ;  while  the  federal 
government  also  controls  the  National  Museum  and  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  granting  to  the  former  an  appropriation  of 
about  •'3(200,000  annually.  The  national  tendency  in  education  is 
further  illustrated  in  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  1868,  as  an  office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  While 
this  Department  does  not  exercise  national  control  over  the  admin- 
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istration  of  education,  it  does,  through  its  reports,  acquaint  each 
part  of  the  nation  with  what  all  the  other  parts  are  doing  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

But  in  the  presence  of  all  these  national  tendencies,  the  truth 
still  remains  that  the  work  of  higher  education  occupies  no  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  administration  of  the  federal  government.  We 
have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Cabinet,  whose  chief  duty 
it  is  to  send  out  garden  seeds  to  a  grateful  constituency,  while 
higher  education  is  given  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Never,  until  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Education  in 
the  Cabinet,  will  the  United  States  recognize  the  true  value  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  Republic. 

Although  the  United  States  has  promoted  higher  education 
through  land  grants  and  by  founding  observatories,  museums, 
etc.,  the  results  would  have  been  of  greater  value,  if  all  these 
energies  were  centered  in  a  national  university.  Today,  the 
various  educational  agencies  supported  by  the  government  are 
working  independently  of  each  other,  and  very  often  their  work 
is  duplicated.  If  these  agencies  were  all  gathered  together  and 
enlarged  into  a  national  university,  we  could  then  present  to  the 
world  an  educational  ideal  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris  has  well  said: — “When  we  consider  the 
great  advantages  that  would  ensue  from  the  connection  that  a 
great  university  would  have  with  the  several  bureaus  of  our  gen¬ 
eral  government,  and  the  digested  results  that  would  prevail  from 
the  investigation  of  the  statistical  data  there  collected  from  the 
various  phases  of  our  political  life ;  when  we  consider  the  effort  of 
collecting,  by  means  of  a  vast  endowment,  the  best  educated 
intelligence  of  the  time  in  a  university  faculty,  and  the  resulting 
study  of  our  institutions  by  free  and  disinterested  investigation, 
the  importance  of  the  proposed  univereity  is  fully  apparent. 
From  its  lecture  rooms  will  emanate  the  science  that  will  solve 
our  social  and  political  problems,  and  furnish  the  philosophy  of  a 
true  statesmanship.” 
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ONE  HEROINE— THREE  POETS. 

PROF.  W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH.  A.  M. 

WUberforce  UniveriUy,  WUberforce,  Ohio. 

II.  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAUIUS. 

IN  dealing  with  the  story  of  Iphigenia  we  do  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  poets  generally  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  most 
important  particulars  of  her  sacrifice.  Eschylus  and  Sophocles  in 
the  Greek,  and  Horace  and  Lucretius  in  the  Latin,  sustain  in  their 
several  works,  by  inference  and  otherwise,  the  opinion  that  Iphi- 
genia’s  blood  was  in  reality  shed.  But,  as  we  have  already  related 
in  the  previous  paper,  Euripides  followed  the  fable  that  at  the 
moment  of  sacrifice  Diana,  the  instant  before  so  irate  that  naught 
else  would  appease  her,  relented,  took  pity  on  the  young  princess 
and  substituted  a  hind  in  her  place,  leaving  Agamemnon, 

“  Thinking  it  was  upon  me  that  he  laid  the  sharp  sword,” 

as  this  poet  makes  his  heroine  say  in  Tauris.  Racine,  however, 
gives  another  ending.  He  says  himself  that  Euripides’  denoue¬ 
ment  might  find  belief  in  that  poet’s  time  but  that  it  would  be 
considered  incredible  in  his  own ;  so  he  chose  to  create  the  new 
character  for  the  purpose  of  providing  himself  with  the  means  of 
working  the  story  out  to  an  end  such  as  he  desired.  Though  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  this  character,  Eriphile,  whose  death  at 
last  is  made  to  appease  the  goddess  in  his  tragedy,  he  confesses  to 
have  borrowed  from  Pausanias,  it  is  in  reality  a  creation,  and 
shows  Racine’s  art,  as  it  enables  him  to  bring  out  in  high  relief 
the  quality  of  magnanimity  in  his  heroine  that  adds  so  much  to 
her  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  him  with  what  he 
deemed  a  credible  ending. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  inconsistencies 
that  seem  to  beset  us  when  we  consider  the  acceptance  by  Diana 
of  this  Eriphile  as  a  sacrifice,  nor  to  discuss  the  somewhat  twisted 
interpretation  that  the  augur,  Calchas,  finds  on  second  thought  in 
the  declaration  of  the  oracle  which  makes  that  sacrifice  accept¬ 
able.  That  he  finds  that  Eriphile  answers  to  “  wne /We  dw  »aw^ 
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d’  HSlene  as  well  as  did  Agamemnon’s  daughter  is  of  no  special 
import  to  our  study.  It  suffices  for  us  that  this  one  did  not  die 
at  Aulis.  To  quote  the  words  put  into  her  mouth  by  Goethe, 

‘‘  She  was  appeas’d,  she  did  not  want  my  blootl. 

And  wrapt  me  in  a  soft  protecting  cloud ; 

Within  this  temple  from  the  dream  of  death 
I  waken’d  first.” 

The  distance  between  ancient  and  modern  has  widened  con¬ 
siderably  as  we  turn  to  the  German  poet’s  characterization  of 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  and  the  comparison  between  the  maiden  of 
the  later  poet  and  that  of  Euripides  is  full  of  interest.  How 
much  this  would  have  been  heightened  had  Racine  matured  his 
plans  for  treatment  of  the  same  theme  before  he  decided  to  turn 
his  genius  to  religious  subjects !  The  sketch  of  his  intended  work 
leaves  us  to  regret  that  our  study  is  thus  limited.  But  let  us 
consider  further  the  story  left  us  by  the  two  who  have  portrayed 
Iphigenia  in  this  situation  in  Tauris  as  the  outcome  of  the  former 
at  Aulis.  It  opens  in  both  tragedies  with  Iphigenia  a  priestess  in 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  Tauris.  Thither  her  brother  Orestes  and 
his  friend  come,  commissioned  to  bear  away  the  statue  of  the  god¬ 
dess  if  the  former  would  escape  the  vengence  of  the  Furies  perse¬ 
cuting  him  for  the  crime  of  matricide.  There  a  mutual  discovery 
takes  place  and,  instead  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  goddess,  the 
fate  of  all  strangers  that  set  their  feet  upon  those  shores,  they  are 
saved,  while  Iphigenia  escapes  with  them.  Here  again  we  have 
two  different  endings,  as  to  the  manner  in  detail  of  that  escape. 
In  Euripides  the  goddess  Minerva  interposes  at  the  close  to  pre¬ 
vent  pursuit  of  the  escaping  trio,  but  Goethe  brings  them  away  in 
safety  through  the  personal  appeal  of  Iphigenia  to  the  king,  who 
is  thus  led  to  allow  their  departure.  It  is  possible  that  Goethe 
too,  might  have  experienced  what  Racine  expresses  concerning 
the  management  of  his  denouement  at  Aulis  —  that  the  “crudity 
of  a  deus  ex  machina,”  as  Professor  Woodward  puts  it,  was  not 
the  thing  for  a  modern  ending.  Let  us  now  turn  to  see  how  these 
two  poets  carry  their  respective  heroines  through  the  movements 
of  the  tragedy  from  the  opening  monodies  to  the  triumphant 
close. 

The  very  first  lament  of  the  exiled  princess,  is  sounded  in  two 
keys.  In  Euripides,  more  Grecian  than  the  Greeks,  she  accepts 
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her  dreams  without  a  question,  without  interpretation  even,  and 
proceeds  to  lament  the  death  of  her  brother  Orestes  after  a  fashion 
that  at  once  puts  us  in  mind  of  her  outburst  of  despair  when  the 
shock  came  at  Aulis.  She  recurs  to  the  announcement  of  her 
own  fate  there  in  a  dismal,  self-pitying  strain,  speaking  of  her¬ 
self  as  “wretched,”  “a  joyless  sacrifice,”  “sighing  a  piteous  cry,” 
and  “shedding  a  piteous  tear.”  Then  when  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  strangers  is  brought  to  her  she  finds  hei*self  in  a  mood 
to  be  “  ill  disposed  toward  anyone,”  her  mind  flies  back  to  the 
first  cause  of  her  trouble,  Helen,  with  feelings  of  revenge ;  then 
she  recurs  to  her  ills  at  Aulis  and  to  her  own  passionate  appeal 
for  life,  to  be  moved  to  pity  a  moment  later  as  the  stranger  pair 
are  brought  before  her  for  the  first  time.  Goethe’s  heroine  is  not 
stirred  by  any  depressing  dream  as  she  first  presents  herself  to  us. 
She  is  keenly  appreciative  of  her  isolated  situation  in  Tauris, 
“  with  repugnance  performs  the  rites  ”  as  priestess,  but  when  she, 
too,  recurs  to  the  sad  past  it  is  to  speak  with  sorrow,  unmingled 
with  harsher  feelings,  of  that  day,  and  of  the  father  whom  she 
deems  afflicted  sorely  because  of  the  demand  at  his  hands  at  that 
awful  moment.  Not  a  line  but  breathes  of  patient  resignation 
still.  Here  the  contrast  begins,  sharply  defined  throughout  the 
two  ;  so  we  find  it. 

Euripides’  heroine  believes  in  fate  still  —  happiness  she  leaves 
to  fortune.  She  shows  fine  rage  or  complaint  at  every  thought  of 
the  past  and  all  connected  with  it.  In  the  dialogue  with  Orestes, 
which  Mahaffy  declares  to  l)e  the  finest  left  us  by  any  Greek 
poet,  she  voices  it  against  Helen  in 

“  O  hateful  pest  among  the  Greeks,  not  to  me  only.” 

In  the  rejoicing  that  follows  the  mutual  discovery  of  relation¬ 
ship  she  becomes,  as  one  might  expect  of  the  old  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis,  almost  hysterical,  especially  as  she  thinks  of  the  sacrifice 
she  was  about  to  carry  out  in  causing  brother  and  friend  to  be 
slain.  In  the  [)lotting  and  planning  to  overreach  King  Thoas 
and  escape  she  enters  heart  and  soul,  seeming  to  consider  decep¬ 
tion  to  such  an  end  perfectly  legitimate.  Her  sole  thought  is 
how  well  she  can  succeed.  She  thrusts  aside  the  plan  of  Orestes 
as  not  likely  to  compass  the  end  sought  and  indicates  at  once  that 
she  has  a  “device”  of  her  own.  She  binds  the  women  of  the 
chorus  to  secrecy,  giving  her  opinion,  the  only  one  ventured  con- 
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cerning  the  sex,  that  “  we  are  women,  a  race  well  inclined  to  one 
another,  and  most  safe  in  keeping  secret  matters  of  common  inter¬ 
est.”  Craftily  she  proceeds  with  elaborate  preparations  designed 
to  delude  Thoas  into  the  idea  that  she  did  all  for  the  sake  of  puri¬ 
fication,  even  to  the  unheard-of  act  of  washing  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  in  the  sea.  Veiling  herself  under  the  inscrutable  robe  of 
her  office,  she  hides  her  designs,  ever  ready  with  pretext,  not 
hesitating  at  equivocation,  glibly  stating  even  falsehood  without 
qualification  when  she  says  the  goddess  had  closed  its  eyes.  The 
one  distrustful  hint  of  Thoas  that  the  strangers  had  given  her 
charming  news  of  home  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives,  she  seems 
not  to  hear,  his  queries  are  met  with  brief  and  brusque  replies,  or, 
ignoring  them,  she  continues  her  directions  only  at  last  deigning 
the  pithy  advice  that  has  a  touch  of  sarcastic  humor  in  it  —  “to 
wonder  at  nothing,”  and  winding  up  with  the  ambiguous  prayer 
that  the  purification  may  turn  out  as  she  desires.  She  succeeds 
in  imposing  upon  the  superstitions  of  Thoas  and  the  whilom 
priestess  flees  with  friends  and  statue. 

Recurring  to  Aristotle’s  charge  against  Euripides’  other  Iphi- 
genia  we  have  to  note  that  fluctuation  as  to  mood  is  as  character¬ 
istic  of  her  in  Tauris  as  at  Aulis.  Euripides,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  woman-hater,  may  have  had  method  in  picturing  just  such 
a  character  —  vacillating  in  many  respects,  unfaithful  as  well.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  later  he  makes 
the  messenger  who  brings  news  of  the  escape,  fling  at  the  women 
of  the  chorus  both  taunt  and  charge  in  the  words 

“  See,  how  faithless  is  the  female  race!  And  ye  are  partners  in  what 
has  been  done.” 

Turning  to  Goethe’s  tragedy  we  again  find  it  necessary  to  take 
issue  with  DeQuincy  —  this  time  in  reference  to  his  affirmation 
that  the  tragedy  as  a  whole  is  nearer  the  Greek  model  than  is 
Racine’s.  We  find  the  picture  that  Goethe  holds  up  for  us  to  be 
nearer  the  type  of  eighteenth  century  (we  had  almost  said  nine¬ 
teenth)  womanhood,  rather  than  the  womanhood  of  Euripides’ 
times  or  even  that  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  heroine’s 
attitude  colors  the  whole  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  former  tragedies 
under  consideration. 

This  womanhood  that  we  find  here  is  ingrained  in  Iphigenia 
from  the  outset.  Instead  of  Grecian  “stout-heartedness”  we 
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have  a  large  degree  of  firmness  growing  out  of  the  lofty  sincerity, 
the  vein  of  appreciation  of  right  that  runs  through  every  sentence 
—  so  lofty  that  Orestes’  friend  says  of  her, 

“  Pure  soul!  Thy  scruples  will  destroy  alike 
Thyself  and  us.” 

And  Orestes  himself  testifies  to  her  high  plane  of  purpose  thus, 

“  Cunning  and  force,  the  proud  boast  of  man, 

Fade  in  the  lustre  of  her  perfect  truth.” 

Goethe’s  heroine  is  also  desirous  of  seeing  again  the  old  home, 
but  with  all  the  joy  at  discovering  her  brother,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  return,  she  spurns  all  their  plans  for  deceiving  the  king,  for 
the  use  of  the  sacerdotal  veil  to  carry  them  out  —  sadly  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  firmly.  She  shrinks  from  deception  as  she 
shrinks  from  shedding  blood,  and  at  last  she  determines,  come 
what  will,  to  take  the  straight-forward  course,  to  reveal  all  and 
trust  to  the  promise  of  the  king  who  had  sought  her  hand,  and 
in  a  noble  speech,  criticised  by  some  as  not  befitting  a  barbarian, 
had  pledged  himself  thus : 

“If  thou  canst  hope  in  safety  to  return 

Back  to  thy  kindred,  I  renounce  my  claims.” 

Goethe’s  Iphigenia  is  borne  down  in  her  exile  by  sorrowful 
thoughts  of  the  past,  of  that  “  unrelenting  curse”  that'made  such 
havoc  with  her  life  when 

“  It  vanished  then,  the  fairest  charm  of  youth, 

The  simple  gladness  of  life’s  early  dawn,” 

And  as  she  reviews  the  empty,  melancholy  days  she  exclaims 

“  A  useless  life  is  but  an  early  death,” 

nor  is  affrighted  at  the  thought  of  the  end  whenever  it  may 
come ;  nay,  it  would  seem  that  she  might  welcome  it  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  joy  that  has  been  hers  since  that  awful 
time.  But  Euripides’  heroine  exhibits  the  old  fear  of  the  shadowy 
close  of  life  when  she  cries  out  as  she  contemplates  the  possible 
result  if  her  strategems  are  discovered : 

“  And  how  shall  I  escape  death!” 

The  Greek  poet’s  heroine  is  possessed  of  a  limited  intellectual 
range,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  Grecian  ideas  of  woman,  it  is 
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true,  but  narrow  nevertheless  and  sharply  in  contrast  to  the 
characterization  at  Goethe’s  hands.  The  former  enters  into  no 
comparisons  of  moment;  she  only  says  as  she  weakly  accepts 
woman’s  place  as  it  is  accorded  her. 

For  a  man  who  dies  from  among  his  household  is  regretted,  but  a 
woman  is  of  little  account.” 

She  is  not  free  with  opinions  of  man,  and  she  utters  only  a 
commonplace  one  when  she  mistrusts  Pylades  may  forget  when 
in  safety,  to  deliver  her  letter  to  Argos, 

“  No  man’s  the  same  in  trouble  and  when  he  changes  from  fear  to 
confidence,” 

though  she  does  venture  another  in  saying, 

“  Honorable  is  it  for  a  man  who  possesses  a  faithful  tongue.” 

She  sees  in  her  present  abode  only  unpleasantness  growing  out 
of  her  discontent.  The  “safety  and  peace”  the  other  Iphigenia 
finds  in  spite  of  her  grief  do  not  exist  in  this  one’s  mind.  There 
is  only  the  utmost  joy  at  thought  of  escape,  chafing  and  fretting 
over  her  situation,  brooding  over  the  past,  not  troubled  for  a 
moment  at  the  possible  charge  of  deception  or  ingratitude  that 
may  arise  if  her  schemes  succeed ;  and  in  these  schemes  of  cun¬ 
ning  to  outwit  the  king  she  shows  herself  so  shrewd  that  Orestes 
in  admiration  compliments  her  with, 

“  Ay,  cunning  are  women  to  find  out  tricks.” 

On  the  other  hand  note  Goethe’s  creation.  While  Euripides 
gives  us  a  woman  of  antiquity,  Goethe  paints  his  heroine  as  a 
modern  woman  broadened  and  chastened  by  suffering,  a  princess 
still,  proud  of  her  lineage,  never  swerving  from  the  filial  loyalty 
that  Racine  makes  so  prominent  in  his  heroine  at  Aulis,  and 
though  keenly  appreciative  of  her  isolated  situation,  freely 
acknowledging  it  by  every  movement  as  far  better  than  that 
under  the  sacrificial  knife  at  Aulis.  This  Iphigenia  is  reflective, 
introspective,  assertive.  She  recognizes  that  she  is  a  woman  and 
she  is  antagonistic  to  all  Grecian  ideas  regarding  the  sex.  She 
has  ideas  of  her  own,  and  she  expresses  them  freely  and  fearlessly, 
marking  out  for  herself  a  course  that  she  follows  unswervingly  to 
the  end.  She  knows  the  heart  of  woman  and  her  lot ;  she  knows 
man  too,  and  she  projects  comparison  between  the  sexes  at  every 
turn  as  to  position,  thought  and  act: 
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“  Yet  truly  woman’s  lot  doth  merit  pity. 

Man  rules  alike  at  home  and  in  the  field,”  etc. 

“  How  circumscribed  is  woman’s  destiny!” 

“  A  useless  life  is  but  an  early  death ; 

This,  woman’s  lot  is  eminently  mine.” 

When  Thoas  in  a  rage  taunts  her  as  a  Greek  or  a  modern  bar¬ 
barian  might  have  done, 

“  Be  quite  the  woman,  swayed  by  each  desire,” 

or  when  he  says  a  moment  later, 

“  Yet  ’twas  to  be  expected  ;  knew  I  not 
That  ’  twas  with  woman  I  had  now  to  deal,” 

she  answers  with  a  haughty  dignity, 

“  Upbraid  not  thus,  O  king,  our  feeble  sex. 

Though  not  in  dignity  to  match  with  yours. 

The  weapons  woman  wields  are  not  ignoble.” 

Steadfast  in  her  resolve,  the  nearest  approach  to  consent  to  fur- 
ther|in'any{way  the  schemes  of  others  for  escape  is  found  when 
she  sadly  says, 

“  *  *  *  Me  they  have  supplied 

With  artful  answers,  should  the  monarch  send 
To  urge  the  sacrifice.  Alas,  I  see 
I  must  consent  to  follow  like  a  child. 

I  have  not  learned  deception,  nor  the  art 
To  gain  with  crafty  wiles  my  purposes.” 

Yet  she  exclaims  at  the  next  instant,  “  Detested  falsehood  I  ” 
and  in  the  end  refuses  to  speak  the  untruth,  though  urged  so 
strenuously  that  she  laments  her  inability  to  close  her  ears  to  the 
voice  within  in  words  that  bear  a  trace  of  sarcasm : 

“  Oh,  that  I  bore  within  a  manly  heart. 

AVhich,  when  it  hath  conceiv’d  a  bold  resolve, 

'Gainst  every  other  voice  doth  close  itself.” 

Goethe’s  Iphigenia  believes  no  more  in  fate  than  did  Racine’s, 
so'when'jPylades  argues 

“  What  fate  commands  is  not  ingratitude,” 

she  answers, 

“  Alas!  it  still  remains  ingratitude; 

Necessity  alone  can  justify  it.” 
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Claiming  to  have  known  obedience  from  youth  she  dares  to 
deny  that  she  has  been  taught  compliance  “  with  the  voice  and 
savage  mandates  of  man”  when  Thoas  insists  upon  obedience  to 
the  ancient  law  commanding  the  slaying  of  strangers,  which  fills 
her  with  repugnance  —  a  feeling  foreign  to  the  other  Iphigenia. 
At  the  reiterated  command  she  stands  firm  and  with  increasing 
dignity  declares  for  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  a  woman  of  the  present. 

“  Cease !  nor  thus  seek  to  cloak  the  savage  force 
Which  triumps  o’er  a  woman’s  feebleness. 

Though  woman,  I  am  bora  as  free  as  man. 

Did  Agamemnon’s  son  before  thee  stand. 

And  thou  requiredst  what  became  him  not. 

His  arm  and  trusty  weapon  would  defend 
His  bosom’s  freedom.  I  have  only  w'ords 
But  it  becomes  a  noble-minded  man 
To  treat  with  due  respect  the  words  of  woman.” 

Fancy  Euripides’  heroine  speaking  with  such  independence  of 
spirit  and  lack  of  respect  for  man  per  se.  Pushed  to  extremity, 
meditating  whether  to  unfold  the  truth  to  Thoas  and  cast  herself 
upon  his  promise  she  asks  as  she  girds  herself,  for  the  “noble 
enterprise,” 

“  *  *  *  *  •  *  *  Doth  man 

Lay  undisputed  claim  to  noble  deeds? 

Doth  he  alone  to  his  heroic  breast 

Clasp  the  impossible?” 

Schlegel  says  that  Goethe’s  tragedy  is  but  in  beauty  and  effect 
a  mere  echo  or  reverberation  from  the  finest  strains  of  the  old 
Grecian  music.  We  do  not  see  just  why  it  cannot  be  fine  and  yet 
not  be  a  “reverberation”  even  of  the  Greek.  That  it  is  fine  we 
cannot  fail  to  see,  but  the  echo  we  do  fail  to  hear.  Nor  can  we 
agree  with  all  that  is  implied  in  Mahaflfy’s  criticism  that  it  is  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  mixture  of  Greek  scenery  and  character 
with  modern  romantic  sentiment.  That  Goethe  makes  more  of 
sentiment  should  not  despoil  it  of  beauty.  In  commenting  on  the 
Tauric  Iphigenia  of  Racine,  as  indicated  by  the  abstract  of  his 
intended  play,  the  same  critic  sarcastically  remarks  that  the 
French  dramatists  insisted  as  usual  on  improving  on  Euripides 
especially  by  introducing  a  love  affair.  Evidently  Mahaffy  fails 
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to  see  that  an  exhibition  of  sentiment  may  be  given  and  a  high 
standard  still  be  maintained. 

We  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  it  was  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  speak  of  inconsistencies ;  neither  is  it  our  purpose  to 
criticise  the  general  plan  of  these  tragedies,  nor  to  inspect  the 
personality  of  the  other  characters.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of 
the  way  in  which  dramatic  situations  have  been  managed,  nothing 
to  express  but  admiration  concerning  the  undoubted  artistic 
genius  of  the  three  poets.  We  have  purposely  refrained  from 
widening  the  scope  of  our  study,  viewing  the  heroine  in  the  light 
of  her  own  words,  analyzing  her  as  she  shows  herself  to  us. 
Racine  presented  her  at  Aulis.  as  we  have  said,  as  the  “Christian 
girl,”  and  we  feel  confident  had  his  plans  for  the  second  tragedy 
been  carried  out  he  would  have  reproduced  another  “  Christian 
girl,”  “French  manners”  notwithstanding.  In  our  opinion,  Euri¬ 
pides  in  his  second  characterization  is  absolutely  true  to  his  first 
“inconsistencies”  or  whatever  they  may  be  deemed,  included; 
while  Goethe  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  not  only  Racine’s 
“Christian  girl”  but  a  still  more  modern  type.  Rather  than  to 
have  built  upon  a  pagan  ideal,  this  type,  based  upon  Racine’s,  he 
has  expanded  intellectually  and  spiritually.  It  is  this  individual 
type  of  womanhood  that  we  have  studied,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  pagan  or  Christian,  natural  or  an  imitation  ;  and  we 
place  that  type  before  us  and  ask  which  is  preferred? 

The  one  who  is  wrapped  in  admiration  of  all  that  savors  of 
antiquity  will  doubtless  choose  that  of  Euripides;  the  unpreju¬ 
diced  —  free  as  one  of  different  nationality  must  be  and  willing 
to  concede  that  modern  work  may  approximate  ancient  in  beauty 
of  structure  —  must  choose  Goethe’s  type  as  that  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  womanhood.  One  question  remains  to  us  at  the  close  —  a 
question  suggestive  of  interesting  possibilities  —  Had  Goethe  also 
pictured  his  heroine  at  Aulis,  how  would  he  have  fitted  into  that 
peculiar  situation  such  an  introspective,  epigrammatic,  independ¬ 
ent  heroine  as  he  has  given  us  in  Tauris?  How  would  she  have 
talked  and  acted  there? 
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IS  HE  EDUCATED? 

EDWAKD  P.  POWELL,  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

A  YOUNG  man  who  was  about  to  leave  one  of  our  colleges 
as  a  graduate,  said  to  rue,  “  I  do  not  know  as  much  as 
when  I  entered  college.  At  that  time  I  had  some  accurate 
and  systematic  knowledge  ;  now  I  have  a  mixed  up  ollapodrida  of 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  half  a  dozen  sciences  ;  with  more 
or  less  Biblical  literature  mixed  in  and  the  result  is  that  I  have 
not  an  absolute  mastery  that  is  a  thorough  satisfaction  in  any¬ 
thing.  When  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  (piestion  I  do  not 
see  what  I  can  do  with  wliat  I  have  accnmulated.  The  fact  is  my 
information  is  too  much  like  the  contents  of  a  gairet.  Each  year 
has  laid  aside  a  lot  of  studies  that  I  had  practically  got  through 
with.  It  is  an  interesting  storehouse  in  some  ies[>ects  ;  hut  now 
my  business  must  Ire  to  sort,  anange,  combine  and  compaie  and 
find  out  what  I  can  do  with  my  actpiisition.  I  know  a  little  about 
a  great  many  things  but  am  not  so  jiositively  master  of  anything 
that  I  know  just  what  to  do  with  it.”  1  said  to  him,  ‘‘yet  they 
have  not  pronounced  you  mastei'  oidy  batclielor  iu  science  and  arts. 
I  suppose  they  mean  that  they  have  only  j)rej)ared  you  for  future 
studies.  “True  enough,”  he  replied,  “  hut  that  does  not  relieve 
me  of  my  difficulty  for  here  I  am  in  need  of  something  distinct 
and  thorough.  I  must  be  prepared  for  the  world’s  demand  or 
what  does  education  mean  ?  It  seems  to  me  hardly  worth  the 
while  that  I  can  go  and  teach  to  others  what  is  unsatisfactory  to 
myself  for  that  is  too  much  like  deeding  over  the  contents  of  the 
old  garret.  On  the  whole  is  not  this  matter  of  education  pretty 
much  the  keeping  of  a  procession  of  fools?” 

As  near  as  I  can  recall  his  explanations  tljey  were  substantially 
as  follows  :  “In  the  first  [dace  I  did  not  know  what  to  study  when 
I  came  here.  Before  that  I  had  to  follow  a  set  program,  for  I 
knew  that  otherwise  they  would  not  admit  me  to  the  college 
classes ;  or  in  other  words  let  me  go  forward  with  niy  education. 
They  did  not  consult  my  tastes  or  ada[)tation8  but  they  did  give 
me  something  definite  to  do.  When  I  entered  college  I  had  set 
before  me  a  number  of  choices  among  courses.  Bat  you  see 
that  my  previous  preparation  had  by  no  means  fitted  me  to  make 
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all  intelligent  choice,  (^n  the  contrary  it  had  biased  me  so  that  I 
was  almost  certain  to  make  unwise  clioices.  But  at  any  rate  for 
the  first  two  years  I  was  compelled  to  study  a  large  amount  of 
ancient  languages.  For  this  soi  t  of  work  I  had  neither  fondness 
nor  aptitude.  However,  this  course  of  study  kept  me  from  form¬ 
ing  a  bias  for  scientific  [lursuits.  When  the  third  year  came,  I 
might  elect  sciences  with  some  freedom,  hut  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  tlteir  particular 
efiect  on  what  we  call  education.  I  jdowed  on,  until,  take  it  all 
in  all,  1  am  in  a  muddle  of  information.  I  should  he  glad  if 
today  1  knew  one  science  thoionghly  and  well.” 

1  told  him  it  seemed  an  un[)leasant  truth  to  acknowledge,  both 
as  concerned  himself  and  our  collegiate  methods.  “However,” 
he  added,  “that  is  not  all,  for  now  I  am  just  finding  out  that  there 
is  a  life  of  things  as  well  as  of  hooks  ;  and  I  am  utterly  untiained 
oiitside  of  hook  knowledge.  As  for  my  hands  nothing  has  heeii 
done  foi-  them.  I  can  do  nothing  with  them  hut  make  gestures 
on  the  commencement  stage,  h'rom  lirst  to  last,  not  the  slightest 
recognition  has  this  educational  system  taken  of  the  fact  that 
hands  are  a  chief  part  of  human  evolution  ;  and  hand-ait  the 
craft  that  puts  us  ahead  as  human  beings.”  “  But,”  I  said,  “you 
can  go  to  faiining,  oi‘  into  some  meclianical  emphnment,  and 
learn  to  use  your  hands.”  “  Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “the  fact  is,  I 
should  he  ashamed  to  go  to  fainiing.  It  is  presumed  that  collegi¬ 
ate  education  fils  for  j)i ofessional  life,  and  lifts  us  above  manual 
labor.  It  is  a  blunder,  hut  then  there  it  is,  and  I  don't  care  to 
have  my  classmate,  dudge  S.,  and  my  other  classmate,  Judge  M., 
ten  years  from  now  say,  “  Hello,  Johnson,  how  are  turnips  and 
what’s  the  price  of  young  pigs?”  I  asked  him  if  he  really 
helievetl  that  college  education  led  to  a  separation  of  thatsoit, 
and  a  scorn  for  honest  woik.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “will  you  count 
up  how  many  of  our  giadnates  go  into  fanning,  or  mechanical 
employments,  or  mechanical  industries.”  “  Beside,”  he  added, 
“you  must  hear  in  mind  that  the  scientific  facts  that  I  have  accum¬ 
ulated  have  not  been  piesented  with  a  hearing  upon  agriculture 
and  mechanics.  There  is  a  careful  dist  nction  drawn  in  our  text¬ 
books  between  those  facts  which  make  engineers,  farmeis  and 
traders,  and  those  facts  which  create  teachers,  {)reachers.and  law¬ 
yers.  That  is,  our  collegiate  education  leaves  out  the  intent  of 
making  anything  but  professional  men.” 
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“  But,”  I  said,  “  Johnson,  you  can  point  toward  a  professor¬ 
ship.”  “  In  what,”  he  replied.  “  So  far  I  have  no  special  fitness 
for  any  one.  I  must  use  up  several  years  more,  in  some  direc¬ 
tion,  to  specialize  myself,  and  undo  the  tendency  to  laxity  of 
aim  and  diversity  of  purpose.  Meanwhile  I’ve  got  to  live.  No, 
sir,  I  must  go  to  work  at  once,  to  pay  up  my  college  debts  and 
get  even  with  the  world.  It  costs  a  pile  to  get  thiough  being 
educated,  and  most  of  us  have  to  earn  the  equivalent  either  as 
we  go  along,  or  soon  after.  I  cannot  see  the  way  except  to  secure 
an  engagement  to  teach.”  I  said,  “you  mean  you  will  become  a 
teacher?  That  is  a  grand  profession.  I  should  think  it  would 
delight  you.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  nobler  than  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  guiding  the  young.”  However  he  checked  my  enthus¬ 
iasm  by  saying,  “  Oh  don’t  go  off  on  that  strain.  I  don’t  intend 
to  be  a  teacher.  I  only  propose  to  teach  long  enough  to  pay  my 
debts.”  “  But,”  I  asked,  “  will  they  have  you  on  such  terms  ? 
Do  the  schools  take  amateur  teachers,  and  let  them  experiment 
awhile  ;  and  then  try  others  ?  That  would  be  as  bad  as  a  lot  of 
young  doctors  experimenting  in  our  families  until  they  could  get 
money  enough  out  of  us  to  pay  their  debts.  Fine  doctrine  that, 
and  a  rare  outlook  for  our  health  !  ”  “  Well,  the  schools  do  work 

on  that  principle,”  he  answered  ;  “  and  I  guess  I  can  get  a  posi¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  diploma  as  having  finished  my  education,  and  I 
have  here  several  letters  from  members  of  the  college  faculty 
endorsing  me.  Here  is  one  declaring  me  qualified  in  German  ;  and 
here  one  that  makes  me  proficient  in  biology.  Of  course  I  know 
better,  for  I  have  only  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  either  Ger¬ 
man  or  biology.”  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  must  be  qualified 
to  teach  entomology.  “  I  don’t  know  one  bug,  beetle,  or  insect 
from  another,”  he  said.  “  Can’t  tell  an  ichneumon  fly  from  a 
wheat  midge.”  Botany,  I  suggested.  “  Oh,  possibly  ” ;  he  replied. 
“  I  might  be  able  to  tell  catnip  from  mustard,  by  the  smell.  I 
have  a  little  knowledge  of  one  of  the  nerves  in  a  frog’s  leg.  And 
I  remember  that  we  studied  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  difference 
between  the  eye  of  a  house  fly  and  that  of  the  horse  fly.”  I 
expressed  some  emphatic  opinions  about  his  posing  as  a  teacher, 
and  about  any  system  that  would  admit  teachers  so  thoroughly 
unqualified  to  do  pedagogical  work.  He  admitted  that  a  change 
was  going  on,  and  that  the  openings  for  amateur  teachers  were  not 
as  sure  as  formerly.  “  The  old  academic  system,”  he  said,  “  was 
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better  for  us.  The  graded  union  system  is  hard  on  us,  and  there 
is  a  strong  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  leading  educators  to  compel 
every  teacher  to  go  through  a  professional  training,  as  carefully 
as  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  is  so  compelled.” 

I  knew  something  of  the  boy’s  difficulties  and  limitations  ;  but 
wishing  to  know  more,  I  suggested,  “  Yet  you  did  get,  in  your 
educational  process,  a  good,  mental  drill.  You  secured  discipline, 
and  know  how  to  use  your  faculties  to  the  best  advantage.”  But 
the  young  fellow  checked  me  by  saying,  “  That’s  just  where  the 
pinch  comes.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  discipline.  Do 
you  call  it  mental  discipline  to  be  shunted  from  Latin  two  hours 
to  astronomy  two  hours,  and  then  psychology  two  hours,  all  in 
the  same  day  ?  Do  you  call  it  discipline,  when  after  all  this,  I 
cannot  read  Latin,  or  write  Latin,  or  speak  Latin?  They  used  to 
do  it  in  the  old  colonial  days  in  Harvard,  but  there  is  no  more  of 
it.  Then  for  four  years  we  spent  two  weeks  out  of  each  term  of 
twelve  weeks  posting  for  examinations  ;  and  if  we  passed  them 
that  for  most  of  us  was  enough.  Beside  that  we  had  a  lot  of 
cheap  prizes  to  tetnpt  us  off  on  side  [)aths,  to  exhaust  our  energies 
in  getting  baubles.”  I  said,  “  you  certainly  are  not  in  a  good 
mood  —  probably  have  not  taken  any  prizes.”  In  reply  he  threw 
up  a  trunk-cover  and  showed  me  five.  “And yet,”  I  said  in  some 
amazement,  “you  are  not  satisfied.”  “No,  sir,  I  am  not  satisfied. 
I  know  just  enough  to  comprehend  the  utter  emptiness  of  this 
prize  system,  and  the  worse  than  emptiness  of  the  examination 
system.  I  know  that  I  don’t  know  what  I  ought  to  know.  I 
know  I  have  spent  my  best  years  in  not  the  best  manner.” 

“Partly,”  I  suggested,  “  your  own  fault.”  “Yes,”  he  answered, 
“  I  am  ready  to  admit  that.  We  college  fellows  have  had  a  good 
deal  too  much  of  what  we  thought  were  good  times.  But  no,  we 
did  not  think  so.  We  were  not  brought  up  to  thinkjso.  Most  of 
us  could  not  forget  that  we  were  cheating  our  parents,  and  for 
that  matter  cheating  ourselves.  But  we  had  n’t  pluck  enough  to 
establish  a  manlier  ideal ;  and  there  was  no  power  to  check  us. 
The  old  paternalism  of  college  life  is  entirely  gone,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  take  its  place.”  This  opened  the  way  to  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  it  was  high  time  that  fra- 
ternalism  gets  established  in  the  place  of  paternalism.  In  other 
words,  when  folks  send  their  boys  to  college,  those  lioys^should 
find  some  sort  of  a  home  and  home  influences.  It  is  asking  too 
much  of  parents  to  send  boys,  in  their  most  impressive  years,  out 
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of  the  home  circle,  to  meet  with  all  the  temptations  which  are 
diliieult  to  be  mastered  even  by  maturity.  College  professors 
should  habitually  open  their  houses  to  these  young  fellows ;  and 
if  no  longer  controlling  them  as  parents,  they  should  be  helpful 
to  them  as  brotheis.  In  a  few  cases  this  is  done.  In  a  few  cases 
also  paternalism  still  remains  in  sojiie  force.  But  fifty  years  ago, 
when  a  boy^  went  to  college,  he  was  ex{)ected  to  obey  the  faculty 
ill  all  res[)ects  as  he  obeyed  his  parents.  Ilis  associates  were 
looked  after;  his  houis  were  regulated;  and  his  money  was 
deposited  w'ith  the  jiresident,  or  with  a  committee  of  the  faculty, 
to  be  expended  at  their  discretion.  Now  a  boy  of  fifteen  is 
placed  upon  his  ow'U  responsibility  as  to  his  financial  affairs  and 
his  associates. 

The  conversation  led  me  farther  to  ask  other  <piestions  of  other 
young  men  ;  and  1  find  that  there  really  is  a  problem  w  Inch  can 
be  stated  fairly  as — Does  education  educate  ?  “  Education,  ’  says 

a  distinguished  expert,  “is  that  furnishing  of  the  powers  of  a 
young  man,  that  wdll  render  him  able,  in  the  struggle  of  life  to 
win  his  way  with  the  best.”  “  Beally,”  says  another  educator, 
“education  is  coming  to  be  tested  by  its  fitness  to  enable  a  grad¬ 
uate  to  take  his  place  easily,  in  church,  and  in  state.”  The  fiist 
of  these  definitions  is  open  to  ciiticism  for  being  too  material  in 
its  end  ;  in  other  words  as  leaving  the  boy  too  completely  in  the 
brute  force, struggle  for  existence  ;  without  taking  account  of  the 
development  of  altruism.  The  second  definition  is  criticised  as 
not  leaving  to  education  an  end  wdthin  itself.  Is  not  mere  educa¬ 
tion  of  some  use,  in  and  of  itself  ?  says  the’critic.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  merely  to  know  botanical  or  astronomical  facts,  apart  from 
their  value  in  securing  a  living?  '  Herbert  Spencer  has  modified 
these  definitions  by  saying  that  “to  preiiare  us  for  complete  liv¬ 
ing,  is  the  function  which  education  has  to  dischaige  ;  and  the 
only  rational  mode  of  judging  of  an  educational  force  is  to  find 
in  what  degree  it  discharges  sucli  functions.”  He  farthermore 
says  “  we  must  know  in  what  way  to  treat  the  body,  in  w  hat  w'ay 
to  treat  the  mind,  in  w'hat  way  to  manage  our  affairs,  in  what 
way  to  bring  up  a  family,  in  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen,  in 
what  way  to  utilize  those  sources  of  happiness  which  nature  sup¬ 
plies:  how  to  use  all  of  our  faculties  to  the  utmost  for  ourselves 
and  for  others.”  This  leaves  no  object  in  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  science  itself ;  but  places  all  value  in  the  use  that  can  be 
made  of  it. 
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THE  LICENSING  OF  TEACHERS. 

SUPT.  E.  L.  COWDltlCK,  RUSSELL.  KAMS4S. 

Many  annoyances  and  injustices  suffered  by  teachers  are  due 
to  custom,  tlie  oi  igin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiq¬ 
uity,  and  the  imlisjjosition  to  make  needed  changes  in  the  laws, 
owing  to  the  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  legislators 
of  the  reiiuirements  of  modern  pedagogy.  The  science  of  teach¬ 
ing  has  advanced  ;  the  laws  governing  teachers  are,  with  f6w 
exceptions,  as  they  always  have  lieen.  Possibly  those  regulating 
tlie  licensing  of  teachers  are  as  unjust  as  any  now  on  the  statute 
books,  and  it  is  the  j)urpose  of  the  wi  iter  to  offer  some  suggestions 
outlining  a  few  needed  reforms  which  would  tend  to  relieve  them 
of  much  inconvenience  and  result  in  greater  efTiciency,  as  well  as 
a  more  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers  themselves.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  speak  “ex  cathedra,”  but  will  merely  give  the  con¬ 
clusions  I  iiave  reached  after  nearly'  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  of 
experience  and  observation  in  the  work  of  our  profession. 

These  propositions  may  be  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  what  fol¬ 
lows,  viz. 

1.  d'here  should  be  three  grades  of  teachers’  certificates.  Pri¬ 
mary,  (irammar  School  and  High  School. 

'2.  (’ertificates  should  not  be  granted  to  any'’  persons  not  gradu¬ 
ates  of  State  Normal  Training  schools. 

3.  All  certificates,  after  five  years  of  successful  experience  on 
the  part  of  their  holders,  should  be  made  good  for  life. 

4.  Life  certificates  should  be  valid  in  any  state  or  territory  of 
our  country. 

The  foundation  laid,  let  us  investigate  the  merits  of  these  pro¬ 
positions. 

Fiist,  as  to  the  three  grades  of  certificates.  The  injustice,  not 
to  say  absurdity',  of  requiring  all  teachers,  in  whatever  grade  of 
work  they  may  be  engaged,  to  take  the  same  examinations  should 
be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles  with  which  every  teacher  should 
be  acquainted,  but  they  are  general  rather  than  s[)ecific  in  their 
character.  For  primary  teachers  one  kind  of  qualifications  is 
necessary,  for  those  in  the  grammar  .school  another,  while  the 
high  school  demands  something  different  from  either;  “each  in 
its  place  is  best,”  but  out  of  its  place  may  be  but  a  hindrance. 

As  the  laws  of  many  states  now  stand,  all  must  be  proficient  in 
certain  studies  before  they  are  allowed  to  teach.  The  same  certi¬ 
ficates  are  given  to  all  who  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  make  above  the  stated  percent,  no  mitter  in  what  grade 
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of  work  they  will  engage  ;  one  of  these  certificates  once  in  hand, 
the  teacher  can  go  into  a  primary  school,  or  a  high  school,  just  as 
he  elects, — if  he  misses  one  he  can  take  another.  To  thoughtless 
pei’sons  this  may  seem  an  advantage,  but  not  to  the  initiated,  for 
in  addition  to  the  danger  of  teachers  being  misplaced,  those 
engaged  in  lower  grade  work  find  themselves  unable  to  pass  in 
the  higher  branches  when  their  certificates  have  expired.  In 
order  to  pass  they  must  spend  time  and  strength  in  preparing  for 
examination,  which  would  be  used  to  better  purpose  in  perfecting 
themselves  in  their  particular  line  of  work,  and  in  broadening 
their  horizon. 

Said  a  primary  teacher  to  me,  “I  would  like  to  study  primary 
methods  in  a  good  training  school  and  obtain  the  instruction  and 
inspiration  which  I  feel  that  I  need,  but  what  good  will  it  do 
when  examination  comes?  No  matter  how  well  I  may  fit  myself 
for  my  special  work,  no  matter  how  competent  I  may  be,  every  so 
often  I  will  have  to  take  examination  in  subjects  with  which  I 
have  not  come  in  contact  for  several  years;  and  if  I  fail  to  make 
the  required  grade,  even  in  one  branch,  I  shall  be  refused  a  certi¬ 
ficate, —  and  not  all  my  experience  and  success  can  save  me.  It 
takes  all  my  spare  time  to  prepare  for  examinations.” 

It  is  rank  injustice  to  require  this;  is  a  knowledge  of  cube  root, 
or  the  exact  location  of  Timbuctu  essential  in  teaching  five-year- 
old  children?  or  of  kindergarten  methods  to  a  high  school 
instructor?  Some  one  may  question  in  return,  “Would  you, 
then,  have  primary  teachers  possess  no  knowledge  beyond  the 
branches  they  must  teach?”  This  is  not  necessarily  implied  in 
the  above;  it  is  requiring  them  to  pass  examinations,  time  and 
again,  in  the  higher  branches  to  which  objection  is  made. 

The  same  holds  good  as  to  the  upper  grade  teachers;  each  has 
his  own  kind  of  work  and  should  l)e  held  accountable  accordingly. 
The  culture  of  every  teacher  should  be  both  broad  and  deep  — 
a  culture  which  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  obtain  under  existing 
circumstances,  under  the  tyranny  of  which  he  must  spend  his 
spare  time  in  “studying  up”  for  examination.  If  these  things 
were  remedied,  each  teacher  could  prepare  himself  for  that  work 
for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and,  for  reasons  apparent  to  all, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  misfits  as  there  are  now. 

2.  Certificates  should  not  be  granted  to  any  not  graduates  of 
State  Normal  Training  schools. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  second  to  none  in 
importance;  and  when  we  consider  the  opportunities  he  has  to 
implant  in  the  mind  of  the  child  the  germs  of  either  good  or  evil, 
—  how  easily  the  young  are  impressed,  and  how  lasting  are  those 
impressions,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  with  all  due  modesty,  that  the 
value  of  the  teacher  and  his  work  has  not  been  overestimated. 
Yet  how  often  are  mere  boys  and  girls,  not  yet  out  of  their  teens, 
found  posing  as  teachers !  What  but  crude  work  can  be  expected 
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from  them?  or  who  can  wonder  that  very  inadequate,  and  even 
undesirable  results  come  from  their  employment?  It  is  true  that 
many  of  our  best  teachers  have  had  no  normal  training,  but  they 
are  successful  in  spite  of  that  fact,  not  because  of  it.  Besides, 
who  knows  how  much  more  efficient  they  would  be  if  they  had  its 
advantages  ? 

Men  are  very  careful  to  employ  none  but  experienced  hands  to 
take  care  of  their  stock  ;  they  will  not  hire  an  apprentice  to  build 
a  house;  few  will  send  for  an  inexperienced  physician  when  sick, 
but  for  their  children’s  minds, —  for  the  immortal  soul  —  they 
have  no  such  care.  Are  not  the  children  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  stock  or  houses? 

Graduates  of  state  normal  training  schools,  and  no  one  else, 
should  be  permitted  to  teach;  for  no  matter  how  great  one’s 
acquirements  otherwise,  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  teaching, 
unless  he  has  had  actual  experience ;  and  it  is  much  better  for 
him  and  all  concerned,  that  he  gain  this  under  the  direction  of 
trained  instructors,  than  that  he  acquire  it  by  experimenting  upon 
the  helpless  children  an  ignorant  and  careless  public  has  placed 
under  his  cliarge. 

The  change  from  the  present  system  could  be  made  without 
hardship  to  those  already  in  the  teachers’  ranks  by  accepting  three 
or  five  years  of  successful  experience  in  lieu  of  a  diploma  from  a 
training  school.  What  a  revolution  would  be  made  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  results  obtained,  if  every  teacher, 
from  the  country  district  to  the  graded  school,  was  thoroughly 
trained  for  his  work!  What  a  vast  saving  of  time  there  would 
be!  How  much  greater  the  good  to  the  children  !  What  a  gain, 
in  every  way,  to  the  state ! 

t-^Then,  too,  the  teachers  themselves  would  feel  more  pride  in 
their  work,  for  it  would  be  a  profession  —  which  it  never  can  be 
as  long  as  anybody  who  is  able  to  answer  the  requisite  number  of 
questions  may  teach  school.  As  long  as  the  teacher’s  calling  is 
made  the  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  as  long  as  men  enter 
the  school-room  merely  to  earn  enough  to  pay  their  way  through 
a  medical,  a  law,  or  a  theological  school,  and  women — or  girls  — 
until  they  see  the  shadow  of  the  coming  man  falling  across  their 
pathway,. just  so  long  will  our  work  be  “despised  and  rejected  of 
men,”  and  teachers  the  foot-ball  of  partisan  politics,  or  the  victims 
of  unprincipled  boards  of  education.  But  make  the  work  respect¬ 
able, —  make  it  so  that  teachers,  after  qualifying  themselves  for 
it,  can  be  members  of  a  profession  —  make  the  position  of  those 
engaged  in  it  permanent,  and  the  schools  —  the  children  would 
be  the  infinite  gainers ;  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  accomplished 
save  by  requiring  a  professional  training  of  all  who  enter  the 
school-room  as  teachers. 

3.  After  five  years  of  successful  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
holders,  certificates  should  be  made  good  for  life. 
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Though  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  require  teachers  to  be 
reexamined  every  two  or  three  years,  yet  life  certiticates  should 
not  be  issued  to  those  who  have  not  had  sutficient  ex[)erience,  and 
ade(juate  success,  hence  the  special  mention  of  these  reijuireinents. 
If  a  teacher  has  made  a  success  of  his  work  for  live  years,  there  is 
little  risk  in  making  his  certilicate  permanent.  Is  he  not  more 
competent  to  instruct  after  he  has  taught  for  live  years,  than 
when  he  hejran  ?  Does  i^noi  ance  come  with  ex[)erience  ?  'I'heu 
why  that  hane  of  the  teacher’s  life, —  the  periodical  examination? 
If  one  has  proved  himself  capable,  and  ex[)ects  to  make  teachiiifr 
a  life  work,  he  sht)uld  be  relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  account  of 
examinations.  Then  he  wouhl  he  more  ellicient  in  every  way, 
for  he  could  j)ursue  special  lines  of  study,  or  ct)uld  indul^^e  in  si 
course  of  reading  which  wouhl  broaden  and  develo[)  him  ;  he 
could  enter  upon  courses  of  special  woik,  of  which  now  he  can¬ 
not  think,  for  he  will  need  another  certilicate  when  the  present 
one  ex|)ires,  and  then  no  amount  of  cultuie  and  general  knowl¬ 
edge  w'ill  be  acce[)ted  instead  of  correct  answers  to  i)rol)lems 
never  met  with  outside  of  examinations,  or  the  ability  to  [tarse 
the  ‘'•underscored  words.”  or  the  [)ower  to  give  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  of  some  insignilicant  island  of  the  Indian  seas. 

'I'o  sum  up: — 'I'he  issuing  of  certiticates  good  for  life  would 
relieve  teachers  of  muclj  needle.sS  woik  and  witrry,  give  them  time 
for  reading  an<l  special  study,  render  them  far  more  ellicient  in 
their  work,  and  elevate  the  vocation  to  a  profession  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  of  the  teachers  themselves, —  all  of  which 
are  impossible  under  existing  laws. 

4.  Certiticates  issued  under  the  [»roposed  conditions  should  be 
valid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

At  pi'esent,  state  ceitilicates  and  life  diplomas  are  valid  in  the 
state  where  they  are  given,  very  few  states  honoritig  those  issued 
by  other  states.  Within  the  several  states,  certiticates  are  good 
only  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  this,  too,  when 
many  states  have  uniform  examinations,  the  lists  of  (piestions 
being  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjust  reepurements  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  absurd  la\v‘s  relating  to  schools  and  teachers.  Why  re(]uire 
a  reexamitiation  every  time  a  teacher  })asses  from  one  county  or 
state  to  another?  as  if  the  crossing  of  an  imaginary  line  nullilies 
all  knowledg(i,  experience  and  skill?  If  a  man  is  capable  of 
teaching  in  one  place,  is  he  not,  other  things  being  etpial,  just  as 
competent  u\  another?  or  is  there  any  just  or  sensible  reason  for 
requiring  him  to  be  reexamined  •when  he  leaves  the  county  or 
state  in  which  his  certilicate  was  issued,  to  enter  u{)on  the  same 
line  of  work  in  another  place  ?  None  at  all,  except  that  custom, 
and  laws  founded  upon  custom,  require  it.  If  one  has  taught 
succe.ssfully  for  a  sulheient  length  of  time  to  earn  a  life  certificate 
or  diploma  in  his  own  state,  it  should  certainly  be  valid  in  an 
adjoining  state,  perhaps  not  half  a  mile  distant. 
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Under  existinj^  condition.s  it  is  almost  im{)OS8ible  for  the  schools 
to  {(Fogress  as  they  should,  and  that  they  are  improving,  when 
weighed  down  hy  so  many  traditions  and  bound  by  so  many  obso¬ 
lete  customs,  shows  to  some  degree  what  might  be  accomplished 
if  they  were  left  untrammelled.  As  it  is.  we  can  neither  use  our 
b(  st  intelligence  in  teaching, —  in  oiganizing  and  conducting 
schools  —  nor  are  we  alua\s  able  to  c^nnmand  an  appreciative 
hearing  when  we  desire  to  make  things  better. 

If  the  mass  of  anti()uated.  contradictory  and  usele.ss  school  laws 
now  in  force  could  be  revised  and  coditied  —  could  be  made  uni¬ 
form —  the  gain  would  l)e  gieat.  Ihitil  something  of  this  kind  is 
done  there  can  be  but  little  expectation  of  any  wide-spiead  refoim 
being  accomplished,  d’he  educational  system  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  needs  remodeling,  and  to  be  brought  into  coherence,  for  under 
jnesent  c.onditions  there  is  an  enormous  outlay  of  money,  a  prodi¬ 
gality  of  effort,  a  frightful  waste ’of  force,  and  a  thoughtless 
expenditure  of  tinn? — as  if  time  were  of  no  value  —  and  all  to 
very  little  pin  pose  comiiaied  with  what  might  be  done  under 
favorable  circumstances.  If,  in  the  past,  the  schools  have  accom- 
jilished  so  much,  wdiat  could  they  not  do  if  they  were  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  custom  and  geneial  indilTerence 
which  has  so  long  held  them  in  thrall  and  prevented  adequate 
results  from  the  ctforts  put  foilh. 

'I'he  most  important  step  in  this  dii'ection,  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  is  the  eh!vation  of'the  position  of  (\)mmissioner  of  Kduca- 
tion  to  that  of  a  Oabinet  ollice,  and  make  its  ocen[)ant  Secretary  of 
Education;  but  this  is  not  strictly  within  the  line  of  my  subject 
aiul  must  be  deferred. 


IN 

w.  s.  s. 

1. 

'I'he  winds  of  autumn,  when  the  loaves  are  sear. 

Have  sweet  conmumings  with  the  soul  of  earth. 

Nor  chant  they  dirgt's  of  the  dying  year 

but  with  the  deeji-voicod  woods  make  solemn  mirth 

For  that  which,  changing  from  immortally. 

In  firmaments  and  hidden  seeds  of  earth. 

Is  e’er  the  same,  and  so  fore ’er  shall  be, 

The  C’oiHpieror  of  Death,  the  Lord  of  Birth. 

II. 

O,  Soul  of  Light !  the  hills  are  dumb,  and  all 
'I'lie  flowers  are  dead  ;  the  leaves  are  whirled  afar, 

And  birds  of  darkness  in  the  twilight  call 
From  forests  ’neath  thy  loved  Chocorua. 

But  still  I  know  that  what  our  mortal  sight 
Deems  night,  is  day,  and  tho’  thou  seemest  far, 

I  know  thee,  brother,  an  immortal  light 

Merged  in  the  glory  of  a  greater  star.  k.  m. 
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INACCURACIES  OF  CURRENT  NOMENCLA7  URE. 

F.  W.  CHAPMAN,  FAIRHOPE,  ALA. 

IT  is  a  generally  understood  fact  that  proper  names  and  appel¬ 
lations  were  originally  significative  —  expressive  of  leading 
qualities  in  the  subjects  to  which  they  were  applied,  or  given  on 
account  of  some  noteworthy  aspect,  resemblance,  act  or  event  in 
connection  with  such  and  such  individual  persons  or  things 
receiving  them,  as  is  true  among  uncivilized  peoples  at  this  day. 
They  have  thus  been  derived  from  generic  or  abstract  terms. 
Thus  Abraham  originally  means  father  of  a  multitude,  Peter  a 
rock,  Edward  guardian  of  property,  Ralph  or  Rudolph  famous 
wolf,  etc. 

More  general  appellations  to  countries  and  institutions  were 
similarly  predicative  in  character,  their  mere  utterance  or  pre¬ 
sentation  suggesting  not  merely  the  existence  of  their  subjects 
but  something  distinguishing  in  the  character  or  nature  of  the 
latter ;  thus,  Albion.,  White  land,  originally  given  to  Britain  on 
account  of  its  prominent  chalk  cliffs,  Mesopotamia.,  land  between 
the  rivers,  —  allusive  to  its  situation,  Anglican,  English, — applied 
to  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  with  the  progress  of  time 
proper  names  have  become  quite  arbitrary  in  their  application, 
their  signification  being  in  many  or  most  cases  unknown  to  those 
using  and  bearing  them.  The  meanings  of  many  proper  desig¬ 
nations,  personal  or  otherwise,  have  been  quite  lost  to  the  world 
and  become  matters  of  conjecture  only,  the  terms  themselves  per¬ 
sisting  through  tenacious  custom  and  convenience.  Such  are 
well  enough  left  as  they  now  are. 

There  are,  however,  in  current  use  other  names  existing  side  by 
side  with  the  abstract  and  common  terms  or  other  proper  names 
from  which  they  have  been  derived,  but  which  as  used  at  the 
present  day  do  not  conform  in  meaning  to  the  latter,  —  not  rightly 
corresponding  to  the  analytical  definition  which  their  construction 
would  suggest.  Many  geographical  names  have  originated,  as  is 
well  known,  in  mere  blunders  and  are  curiously  discordant  with 
the  characters  of  the  localities  bearing  them.  Greenland,  for 
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instance,  a  name  properly  suggestive  of  a  country  of  perpetual 
verdure  and  an  inferential  warm  and  sunny  clime,  has  become 
fastened  upon,  identified  or  associated  with  a  bleak,  ice-covered 
arctic  territory.  Iceland.,  misapplied  to  its  island  neighbor  on 
account  of  the  masses  of  ice  found  in  its  harbors,  which  had 
drifted  over  from  Greenland,  would  be  a  more  fitting  name  tor 
the  latter  land  of  bergs  and  glaciers.  The  Mediterranean  sea  — 
Mittelldndisches  Meer,  as  the  Germans  call  it  —  has  been  long  ago 
found  to  be  no  more  in  the  middle  as  regards  its  position  to  the 
earth’s  countries  than  any  other  sea ;  and  the  “  peaceful  ”  or 
Pacific  ocean  owes  to  one  of  its  mere  fortuitous  happy  moods  a 
designation  of  character  which  it  is  far  from  -always  bearing  out. 

According  to  the  long-received  explanation  of  its  christening 
our  great  western  continent  should  be  called  Columbia  in  plain 
matter-of-fact  prose  as  well  as  in  eulogistic  verse  ;  but  as  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  America  from  the  given  name  of  the  Florentine  gentle¬ 
man  who,  following  in  the  track  of  the  great  Genoese  navigator, 
robbed  him  of  the  honor  which  should  have  been  his,  (to  the  great 
indignation  ever  since  of  the  world’s  successive  generations  of 
school  children),  has  been  latterly  controverted,  and  evidence 
brought  forward  showing  or  suggesting  its  origin  in  a  native  local 
term,  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  here  as  a  case  in  point.  The  name 
as  it  stands  exhibits  an  agreeable  uniformity  and  alliteration  with 
those  of  the  other  great  land-bodies  of  the  earth,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia. 

But,  America  being  conceded  as  a  sufficiently  appropriate  name 
for  our  continent  in  its  two  divisions  of  North  and  South,  the 
derivative  appellation  American  consistently  belongs  to  all  the 
peoples  dwelling  throughout  its  extent  from  the  Arctic  archipel¬ 
ago  to  the  Horn  inclusive,  as  we  apply  the  designation  European 
or  African  to  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Europe  or 
Africa,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  never  restrict  the  term  to  those 
dwelling  in  one  portion  only  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  latter 
grand  divisions.  It  will  suffice  to  note,  in  passing,  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized,  that  the  people  most  entitled  to  the  name 
Americans  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  who 
however,  through  one  of  the  usual  tenacious  blunders  which 
characterize  the  nomenclature  of  discoverers  and  explorers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  past,  have  received  the  name  Indians.,  i.  e., 
“inhabitants  of  India,”  with  which  remote  country  they  have 
never,  so  far  as  known,  had  anything  to  do,  and  to  whose  people 
(anciently  and  properly  bearing  the  name)  they  have  less  affinity 
than  has  our  European  stock. 
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As  a  special  and  sole  designation  for  the  people  of  this  re[)uhlic 
the  name  American  is  inadequate  and  inaccurate.  When  the 
signers  of  the  iminoital  Declaiatlou  of  Indei)endence  and  frameis 
of  the  Constitution  of  “these  United  Slates  of  America"  adopted 
tlie  foregoiufr  as  the  (dlieial  desijrnation  of  the  new  repuhlic,  they 
overlot>ked  or  disregariled  the  little  circumstance  tliat  there  was  a 
much  larger  [)ortion  of  America  lying  outside  than  within  the 
domain  of  the  government  which  they  were  so  nohly  instrumental 
in  setting  uj).  It  is  true  these  were  at  the  time  the  only  states 
“free  and  independent”  U[)on  the  continent,  the  lemainder 
thereof  still  groaning  under  foreign  domination,  and  the  title  may 
be  allowed  to  have  been,  therefore,  at  lirst  in  a  sense  sullicdently 
accurate.  Hut  with  the  later  revadution  among  the  Latin  jieoples 
to  the  south  and  the  political  separation  of  the  Spanish  and  I’oit- 
ugese  colonies  from  Lurope,  there  arose  yet  other  Stattis,  forming 
among  themselves  Unions  under  the  colletuive  appellations  of 
Mexico.  Central  America,  Pern,  HrazU,  etc.,  hut  being  all  umpitvs- 
tionably  stiles;  and,  thus,  from  the  date  of  the  inde¬ 

pendence  of  these  the  designation  “  United  Slates  of  Amerl<‘a," 
no  longer  detioting  a  general  union  id’  the  free  states  upon  the 
Ameiican  continent,  ceased  t<i  be  aecuiate  as  used  with  ,>ole  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  of  the  moie  northern  Kngli>h-speaking  states,  con- 
veying,  likewise,  a  suggestion  of  vain  assu'mption  on  oui  part  and 
depreciation  of  the  sister  republics.  Lnite<l  Staton  of  Worth  .!/«- 
erica  or  Antjlo- America,  as  otlicial  title  for  our  country  and  Anifl'j- 
Americanx  in'  North  Americanx,*  our  southei  ii  neighb  »rs  term 
us.  as  designation  for  our  j)eople,  were  eitbei*  of  them  suja-rior  in 
distinctive  fulne.ss  of  ex[ire>siou  and  meaning  to  the  ))resent 
equivocal  national  terminology  which  iiretlcclive  custom  has 
sanctioned.  The  lirst  of  tht^se  proposed  titles  would  properl v 
distinguish  our  people,  if  not  altogether  Anglo-Saxon  in  blood, 
eminently  so  in  language  and  institutions,  from  the  Latin-A meri- 
cans  ;  the  latter  name  would  distinguish  us  as  the  most  northern 
of  free  Ameri(!an  peo[)les,  evidently  destined  to  eventually  occu- 
j)y  the  eiitire  North  American  continent. 

Leaving  here  the  further  consideratiou  of  geographical  and 
national  designations,  and  turning  to  those  used  in  speaking  of 
schools  of  thought,  religious  bodies,  etc.,  we  fiml  many  cases  of 
unlitting  terms,  which,  more  particularly  iu  this  class  of  subjects, 
aie  made  very  manifest  and  call  for  reetilication.  Of  course  pro- 
fe.ssors  of  or  believers  in  any  certain  doctrine  or  set  of  doctrines 
will  adopt  for  them st  Ives  a  name  which  will  embody  their  own 
views  as  to  its  weight  or  value  and  their  relations  to  outsiders  ; 
but  these  latter  are  uot  thereby  bouml  to  employ  a,  to  them,  incor¬ 
rect  title,  and  its  general  adoption  may  be  regarded  as  impinging 
upon  and  rendering  obsolete  the  right  use  of  the  word  so 
employed. 
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For  example,  the  terms  Spiritualism  and  Spiritualist  as  designa¬ 
tions  referring  to  a  certain  modern  sect,  are,  used  in  tliis  connec¬ 
tion,  thereby  turned  from  the  meaning  legitimately  belonging  to 
them.  These  words,  according  to  their  regular  foiiuation,  should 
Ik;  used  as  opposed  in  signiticaiice  to  Materialism  and  Materialist, 
as  the  belief  in  or  the  anirmaiion  of  Spirit  is  opposed  to  the 
denial  of  all  things  hut  Matter.  Spiritism  and  Spiritist  would 
better  characteri'/.e  the  sect  and  its  teachings  claiming  to  practice 
intercouise  with  spirits,  and  would  not  be  in  form  a  radical  change 
from  the  other  terms. 

Some  other  designations  like  Quaker,  Shaker,  etc.,  w'hich  might 
also  come  under  the  (jualilication  of  inaccniac}'  or  inadequacy,  have 
doubtle.ss  become  too  iixed  as  historic  terms  to  admit  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  substitution  by  more  woithy  appellations.  Baptists,  indeed, 
were  more  truthfully  styled  Junuersloulsts,  and  of  the  two  designa¬ 
tions  actually  in  use,  Aupllrau  is  fai'  preferablein  its  distinctiveness 
to  the  more  customary  Fj>iscopal  ”  or  ‘‘  Fj)iscopaliau  ”  as  applied 
to  the  establi>hed  clmrch  of  Fngland  and  her  oll'^hoot  in  America, 
—  the  latter  term  Ixdng  with  e(|Ual  justice  applicable  to  other 
religious  bodies  having  a  government  by  bishops. 

'I'he  term  Cafholie,  which  we  encountei-  quite  fre(juently  in 
matters  of  leligious  reference  more  especially,  is  one  we  obsei've 
used  with  veiy  diverse  meaning.  It  is  generally  well  understood 
that  this  word,  originally  fiom  the  (ireek,  is  synonymous  with  the 
I.,atin  term  universal,  and,  therefore,  as  an  oidinary  adjective, 
properly  expi’esses  comprehensiveness  —  a  general  all-embracing 
quality  ;  it  is  theiefore  neai  ly  oi-  (piite  ecjuivalent  to  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “broad-minded”  and  “liberal,”  as  applied  to  the  religious 
attitude  of  oiie's  mind,  it  expres.ses  in  a  conq)act  way  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  universal  sj)iiitual  and  human  brotherhood  independent 
of  and  leaching  over  the  boundaries  of  creed,  'riierefore,  were 
we,  disi’egai'ding  a  very  popular  piesent  day  use  of  the  word  Vath- 
olle,  to  apply  it  as  a  designation  to  any  specific  church  or  faith,  it 
would  be  either  to  one  universally  held  to  or  to  one  eminent  for 
its  broad  liberality.  At  the  present  day  no  one  of  the  many 
religious  organizations  and  creeds  existing  can  be  said  to  be  uni- 
versalli/  hehl  to  ;  though  several  of  them  are  widely  diffused  over 
the  globe,  thanks  to  the  efforts  and  enterprise  of  their  respective 
missionaries  ;  no  one  of  them  can  be  said  in  this  sense  to  be  more 
Catholic  than  any  of  its  rivals. 

It  then  becomes  a  curious  circumstance  to  note,  that  this  very 
term  Catholic  as  a  designation  is  now  quite  emphatically  claimed 
by  the  most  conservative  branch  or  branches  of  Christianity,  —  by 
those  which  scarcely  either  claim  or  recognize  the  spirit  of  liber¬ 
ality  as  one  proper  to  a  church.  The  Homan  church,  indeed,  is 
popularly  so  termed  by  those  outside  of  her  communion  ;  the 
Greek  or  Oriental  church  is  also  frequently  so  spoken  of,  and  the 
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Anglican  church,  especially  in  its  more  ritualistic  and  retroactive 
part,  also  often  so  speaks  of  itself. 

Of  course,  as  employed  by  these,  the  word  “  Catholic  ”  has  an 
altered  meaning  and  has  come  down  to  them  as  a  legacy  fiom  the 
church — of  which  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  most  direct 
historic  continuation  —  universally  recognized  as  such  throughout 
the  old  Roman  Empire  in  contradistinction  to  the  various  local 
heresies  or  sects  within  the  same.  But,  although,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Roman  church,  her  adherents  will  continue  to  apply  the 
title  to  her,  its  use  in  this  way  by  those  not  of  her  communion  is 
incorrect  and  confounds  the  sense  by  turning  an  attributive  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  grandest  significance  into  a  mere  meaningless  cogno¬ 
men  for  a  local  ecclesiasticism. 

Pushing  still  further  this  analytical  scrutiny  of  appellations,  a 
certain  inaccuracy  is  perceptible  in  a  name  yet  more  general  in 
its  customary  application  and  for  the  employment  of  which  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  has  arisen  in  the  immediately  foregoing  lines,  but 
which  probably  from  the  sacred  associations  inherent  therein  will 
never  be  supplanted  by  one  more  logically  correct. 

The  name  first  given  at  Antioch,  Christum.,  when  subjected  to 
the  same  process  of  definition  as  ordinary  titles,  would  mean,  a 
believer  in  Christ.  Christ  —  more  properly,  the  Christ  —  is  a  title 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  Jews  believed  in  a  Messiah  or  Christ  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  their  history  and  do  to  this  day  ;  they  might  therefore  l)e 
very  properly  called  Christians.  The  distinctive  belief  of  Chris¬ 
tians  commonly  so-called,  is  not,  however,  in  a  Christ  merely,  but 
in  the  identity  of  the  Christ  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  —  “that 
Jesus  was  Christ,”  and  divine. 

The  two  terms,  Jesus  and  Christ  are  not  synonyms,  except  as 
made  so  by  theological  belief.  Jesus  was  simply  the  given  name 
of  the  Galilean  carpenter  and  teacher,  a  name  in  very  common 
use  in  his  day  among  his  countrymen,  —  bestowed  often  with  no 
regard  to  its  original  meaning  — Saviour,  and  borne,  according  to 
Josephus,  even  by  robber  chiefs  in  Palestine,  as  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  at  this  day  in  Spanish  countries.  Those  therefore  who 
accord  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  title  of  Christ  can  indeed  prop¬ 
erly  share  the  appellation  of  Christian  ;  but  a  more  distinctive 
appellation  would  be  that  which  we  find  actually  applied  in  their 
eai'ly  history,  Nazarenes.,  or  that  which  has  been  in  later  history 
appropriated  and  identified  with  an  order  of  proselyting  monks  in 
the  Roman  church,  Jesuits^  and  probably  unfortunately  debarred 
through  its  fixed  associations  thereby  in  the  minds  of  many  from 
ever  being  used  in  the  more  proper  and  general  way  here  indi¬ 
cated. 

It  were  needless  to  further  lengthen  this  article  by  the  citation 
of  examples,  many  more  of  which  might  doubtless  be  presented, 
of  the  deflection  of  terms  from  their  original  meanings  to  others 
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almost  opposite.  It  would  be  probably  a  hopeless  undertaking  in 
many  if  not  most  cases  to  turn  these  back  again  to  their  first  and 
preferable  usage.  Modern  scholarship,  from  the  love  of  exactness 
which  should  characterize  it,  might  l>e  supposed  to  effect  this  ;  but 
the  often  counteracting  principle  of  association  is  a  very  potent 
factor  even  in  the  mind  of  the  erudite.  With  the  more  careful 
watch  which  said  scholarship  may  lie  expected  to  maintain  upon 
the  languages  of  our  day,  such  deviations  from  sense  may  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  Changes  of  the  kind  herein  indicated  can 
only  be  looked  u{)on  as  a  degeneration  and  pervei’sion  of  speech, 
arising  as  they  have  in  all  manner  of  illogical  assumptions  and 
blunders  and  confirmed  through  ignorant  or  careless  usage. 


SLANG. 

EDWARD  WM.  DUTCIIER,  STILLWATER,  MINN. 

Fit  spoken  words,  conveying  good  desire, 

Are  counted  best,  as  gold  refined  by  fire. 

If  we  go  racing  through  the  realms  of  thought 
On  donkey  steeds  in  fancy  colors  wrought, 

Like  clowns  who  make  contortions  with  the  tongue, 
To  win  applause  the  sordid  crowds  among. 

We  miss  the  true,  ideal  companionship. 

The  sweet  communion  of  the  heart  and  lip. 

Speech  is  the  bearer  of  our  thoughts  to  men 
In  word  or  phrase,  oft  by  the  hand  and  pen; 

And  if  we  strive  the  choicest  to  impart 
We  win  respect  and  gain  the  hearer’s  heart. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THK  year  1808  was  full  of  momentous  events  and  notable  successes. 

May  1899  reap  such  fruits  of  our  victories  on  sea  and  land  as 
will  merit  not  only  the  hearty  endorsement  of  our  own  people  but  the 
respect  of  the  world  and  the  approval  of  God. 

WE  do  not  pretend  to  endorse  every  statement  made  by  our  con¬ 
tributors,  but  aim  to  open  our  columns,  within  proper  limits, 
to  a  free  discussion  of  topics  which  are  of  general  interest  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  world.  We  think  our  readers  will  find  the  article  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cowdrick,  in  the  present  number  of  Edi  cation,  exceedingly 
interesting  and  suggestive  and  we  believe  tliat  his  jiosition  in  regard  to 
the  licensing  of  teachers  will  in  the  main  meet  witli  a  hearty  support  from 
the  majority  of  educators.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  unquestionably 
towanl  a  fuller  and  more  careful  preparation  for  the  great  vocation  of 
teaching  and  this  tendency  is  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  development 
•of  the  modern  educational  spirit.  With  one  of  his  fundamental  postu¬ 
lates,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Cowdrick  in  his  article,  we  would,  however, 
take  issue.  He  is  too  sweeping  in  his  proposal  to  lay  down  the  law  that 
Certificates  should  not  be  granted  to  any  persons  not  graduates  of 
State  Normal  Training  schools.”  We  presume  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  retire  every  good  non-graduate  teacher  now  in  tlie  field,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  such  teachers  were  not  educated  in  a  particular  way  or  at 
a  particular  kind  of  school.  He  probably  means  his  rule  to  apply  to 
all  those  who  in  the  future  seek  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 
Hut  we  would  emphasize  in  every  case  the  teaching  the  genius  and 
instinct  which  leads  one  to  teach,  and  which  fits  one  for  teaching,  as 
strongly,  if  not  more  insistently  than  the  mere  method  of  equipment 
and  preparation.  Some  adequate  education  is  of  course  necessary,  and 
we  would  not  lower,  but  rather  do  all  we  can  to  raise  the  standard. 
But  to  insist  absolutely  on  a  candidate  for  this  great  profession  being  a 
graduate  of  a  particular  kind  of  school,  is,  in  our  opinion,  going  too 
far.  As  parents  we  would  prefer  to  place  our  children  under  a  teacher 
who  had  the  faculty  of  awakening  the  intellectual  life  and  stimulating 
the  dormant  powers  of  mind  and  character,  even  though  only  a  partial 
course  of  preparation  had  been  pursued  by  such  teacher,  than  to  place 
them  under  a  graduate  of  the  best  normal  school  in  the  land  who  did 
not  know  how  to  inspire  and  who  was  naturally  disqualified  for  the 
skilful  impartation  of  knowledge  by  a  lack  of  that  impaljiable,  inde- 
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scribable,  psychic  force  which  made  Arnold  such  a  prince  among  teach¬ 
ers,  and  wliich  is  shared  in  by  every  true  teacher.  We  would  not  try 
to  hinder  any  true  teacher  from  teaching,  but  would  recognize  the 
value  of  inspiration  for  this  profession  as  equal  to  the  value  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  And  we  w'ould  honor  success  wherever  and  in  whomsoever  found. 

WK  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  advocates  of  our  improved  Uni¬ 
versity  system  are  somewhat  overdoing  the  matter  in  their 
claim  for  the  influence  of  the  American  college  and  university  upon  the 
national  character  in  the  past;  and  the  almost  supreme  function  of  the 
university  of  the  present  in  training,  especially  the  higher  civic  ability 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  new'  and  larger  problems  of  national  life 
that  lie  before  us.  Hecause  a  large  percent  of  the  men  distinguished 
in  public  and  professional  life  have  been  college  graduates,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  ow’e  their  superiority  wholly  or  in  very  large  degree  to 
tlieir  college  training.  Indeed  the  half  dozen  men  who  stand  up  in 
our  past  as  historical  monuments;  Washington,  Franklin,  ^Marshall, 
lioger  Sherman,  .Jackson  and  Lincoln,  represent  the  type  of  men 
who  have  made  the  greatest  impression  upon,  and  in  turn  been  the  best 
rei)resentatives  of  our  most  characteristic  America ;  all  owing  but  little 
to  the  schools,  but  educated  in  (lod’s  grandest  University — the  Ameri¬ 
can  life  of  the  last  300  years.  And  the  larger  group  of  public  men 
w  lio,  like  .lelTerson,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Seward,  lllaine ;  all  the  Ohio 
presidents;  who  were  graduates  of  the  college  of  half  a  century  ago, 
wfie  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  their  classmates  who  never 
rose  to  distinction,  by  the  capacity  to  be  educated  by  life  rather  than 
by  schools  and  books.  This  contention  was  well  answered  by  Macau¬ 
lay,  in  his  great  parliamentary  argument  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  publicists  of  Great  Britain  largely 
had  been  the  graduates  of  the  system  of  exclusive  higher  and  second¬ 
ary  education  then  on  the  ground,  he  called  attention  to  the  very  obvi¬ 
ous  fact  that,  at  any  given  time,  in  any  country,  the  families  desiring 
education  for  their  children  use  the  facilities  then  on  the  ground  as  the 
best  thing  to  be  done.  This  argument,  in  our  country,  overlooks  the 
fact  that  where  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people,  everj’ 
family  and  community  has  its  own  way  of  supplementing  the  defects 
of  even  the  best  school  system  that  can  be  maintained.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  advocates  of  the  college  and  university  should  press  con¬ 
siderations  like  this,  in  order  to  maintain  the  standing  of  the  higher 
education  before  the  community.  In  point  of  fact,  today,  many 
of  the  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  that  make  the  Republic 
the  best  it  is,  owe  nothing  personally  to  the  college  and  university. 
■J  hey  have  received  the  kind  of  mental  discipline  that  we  are  told  can 
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only  be  found  in  the  higher  sort  of  school.  Hut  the  best  school  is  that 
which  best  trains  its  graduates  to  enter  the  great  university  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  Certain  it  is  that  a  very  prevalent  type  of  materialistic, 
exclusive  and  pretentious  expertism  that  is  now  demonstrating  in  high 
educational  circles  can  neither  furnish  the  mental  sanity,  soundness  and 
breadth ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral,  spiritual,  executive  and  jcsthetie 
discipline ;  without  which  the  university  man  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  useless  or  a  dangerous  member  of  society. 

ONE  of  our  most  popular  monthly  magazines  has  recently  Indulged 
itself  in  a  sort  of  revel  in  the  romance  land  of  public  morals 
which  is  the  f.avorite  “  stamping  ground  ”  of  a  considerable  class  of 
our  high-pressure  social  and  civic  reformers.  An  estimate  is  made  of 
the  cost  of  the  late  war  with  Spain.  It  is  shown  conclusively  that,  if 
this  vast  amount  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  he  could  have 
planted  half  a  dozen  Harvard  Universities,  Massachusetts  Institutes  of 
Technology,  Graded  Systems  of  city  schools  bristling  with  fads,  and 
“  up-to-date  ”  little  red  schoolhouses,  all  over  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Phillippines.  Unfortunately,  if  the  amiable  and  eloquent  writer  had 
been  entrusted  with  this  “  mint  of  money  ”  a  year  ago,  and  sailed  for 
the  West  or  East  India  possessions  of  Spain,  he  would  have  learned  the 
one  fact  that  resolves  this  dream  of  a  millenium  into  a  snap-shot  at 
cloud-land.  In  other  words,  he  would  have  learned  to  his  dismay,  that, 
eight  months  ago,  the  Republic  went  to  war,  just  because  Spain,  since 
the  days  of  Christopher  Columbus,  had  been  at  work  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  such  system  of  education  as  now  prevails  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  should  ever  be  established  in  one  of  her  colonies;  the  colonial 
policy  of  Spain,  for  400  years,  had  been  an  object  lesson  to  the  w  orld 
of  about  everything  that  the  Government  administered  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  civilization  should  not  be ;  that  the  marvellous  mixture  of 
civil  and  religious  despotism  characteristic  of  this  Government  had  gone 
on  like  some  terrible  self-acting  enginery  of  destruction ;  destroying  the 
lives  of  more  people  in  the  colonies  than  are  alive  in  Spain  today; 
“learning  nothing  and  forgetting  nothing”;  until  the  only  question  to 
be  debated  was,  —  How  this  remorseless  process  should  be  arrested  and 
to  what  civilized  nation  the  duty  of  arresting  it  should  be  entrusted  ? 
It  would  have  been  just  as  impossible,  a  year  ago,  to  plant  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  system  of  universal  education  in  Cuba  as  in  1860,  with  half  a 
billion  of  money  and  a  hundred  thousand  northern  missionary  teachers, 
to  have  established  the  present  system  of  education  for  the  eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  negroes,  now  in  operation  in  these  sixteen  states.  In  1860  it 
was  a  high  penal  offense  in  several  of  our  southern  states  to  teach  a 
slave  to  read.  It  required  a  war  of  four'years,  the  slaughter  of  half  a 
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million  of  American  men,  and  an  investment  in  powder  and  shot  of  the 
earnings  of  an  entire  generation  to  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  the  order  of  society  created  thereby,  before  the  southern  people 
could  be  brought  to  the  expenditure  of  8500,000,000  for  the  common 
school  and  8H'0, 000,000  for  the  schooling  of  the  freedmen.  Despite  all 
dreams  of  the  milleiiium,  the  hard  fact  remains:  If  you  desire  to  build 
a  magnilicent  temple  in  the  heart  of  a  city  slum,  you  must  clear  the 
ground  of  Avhat  now’  encumbers  it;  drain,  reclaim  and  practically 
re-create  the  ground ;  and  build  anew  on  foundations  that  cannot  be 
moved.  The  (Ireat  Teacher  tells  us  that  this  is  God’s  world  and  God’s 
will  is  finally  to  prevail.  The  theologians  differ  as  to  what  the  Infinite 
wisdom  and  love  proposes  to  do  with  the  people  who  get  across  the 
track  of  the  irresistible  Providence  that  moves  on,  bound  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  Hut  there  is  no  (luestion  among  believers  in  any  gen¬ 
uine  form  of  religion  and  morality  that  every  human  institution, 
arrangement,  or  nationality  that  provokes  a  decisive  collision  with 
truth,  justice  and  the  Infinite  love  will  perish  in  “  unquenchable  fire.” 
In  a  way  that  nobody  could  predict  a  year  ago,  this  Kepublic  has  been 
led  to  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  “  making  a  finish”  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  one  nation  in  Christendom  which  stood  up  as  a  standing 
affront  and  defiance  to  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  time.  The  old 
rickety  structure  of  Spanish  Imperialism  in  the  government  of  her  colo¬ 
nies  has  been  “burned  out”;  and  several  millions  of  people,  in  various 
stages  of  preparation  for  good  government,  now  stand,  practically  help¬ 
less,  amid  the  ashes,  cinders,  smoking  ruins  and  fire  brands  of  the 
burned  district.  The  one  (piestion  now  is,  —  Shall  the  Repultlic  that 
has  done  this  undeniable  service  to  humanity  now  follow’  the  suggestion 
to  w  ithdraw’  and  leave  these  people  to  their  own  devices,  sure  to  bring 
upon  the  scene  a  group  of  the  great  European  Empires,  with  new  com¬ 
plications  of  interminable  strife.  This  is  a  type  of  “Imperialism” 
which  the  friends  of  this  policy  do  not  seem  to  have  considered ;  but 
rather,  just  now,  to  be  exhausting  their  vocabulary  of  denunciation, 
high  moral  contempt  and  civic  scorn,  in  proving  that  this  Republic  will 
be  itself  destroyed  by  an  honest  attempt  to  educate  a  few  millions  of 
the  myriads  who  now  “  sit  in  darkness”  towards  the  American  type  of 
a  Christian  civilization.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  the  disciples  of  the 
w’orld’s  great  Teacher,  statesman  and  Saviour  w’ere  talking  in  the  same 
strain,  of  w’hat  could  not  be  done.  The  reply  came  in  that  mighty 
saying ;  which  for  well-nigh  2000  years  has  stood  up,  the  lighthouse  of 
modern  civilization :  “If  ye  have  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain  be  ye  removed  and  be  ye  cast  into  the 
sea,  and  it  shall  be  done.  And  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you.” 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM,  HAKMUNSBUKG,  PA. 

MAMMA,”  exclaimed  three -year-old  Ted  as  he  rushed  breath- 
less  into  the  room  and  crawled  under  the  sofa,  “  You  won’t 
tell  Mrs.  Van  Sicklin  where  I  am,  will  you?” 

This  woman  lived  next  door  and  was  the  mother  of  a  little  girl  about 
his  own  age,  with  whom  he  often  played, —  and  sometimes  quarrelled. 

“Certainly,  if  Mrs.  Van  Sicklin  asks  for  you,”  replied  his  mother, 
“I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  her  where  you  are.  If  you  have 
wronged  Lizzie,  you  must  make  the  matter  right.” 

“Oh  don’t,  mamma,  please  don’t,”  exclaimed  the  terrified  child. 

She ’ll  skhi  me  alive.  She  .'taid  she  ivouhl.” 

Thus  was  a  child  whose  mother  had  scrupulously  guarded  against 
making  rash  threats,  and  as  conscientiously  put  any  minor  ones  which 
occasion  demandpd  into  execution,  first  made  aciiuainted  with  a  false¬ 
hood. 

“No,  Maggie  won’t  lie,”  iterated  another  mother  emphatically,  Avhen 
the  teacher  hinted  to  her  that  her  own  child  had  mis-stated  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  a  little  difllculty  with  a  playmate.  “  If  I  should  catch  her 
in  a  lie  I  would  cut  her  into  inches.” 

What  more  effective  promoterof  untrnthfulness  could  be  devised  than 
such  language  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  who  well  knew  the  strong 
parental  affection  w’ould  neither  inflict  nor  allow  to  be  inflicted  such 
injury,  yet  too  young  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  figurative  lan¬ 
guage !  Surely  the  hyperbole  is  not  a  legitimate  factor  in  the  training 
of  children !  Say  what  you  mean,  and  do  as  you  say. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  for  securing  honesty  is  the  creation  of 
an  impression  upon  the  child  —  by  general  deportment,  not  by  words 
—  that  you  expect  it; — in  short,  that  you  expect  nothing  else.  No 
more  effective  barrier  to  honesty  can  be  presented  than  the  revelation 
either  by  word  or  look  that  a  child’s  shortcomings  in  this  direction  are 
known,  or  that  he  is  a  subject  of  surveillance.  If  he  has  been  ccused 
of  theft  by  the  commiinit}’  send  him  to  the  store  for  some  trifle,  simply 
handing  him  your  pocketbook  and  letting  him  feel  that  you  trust  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  return  the  correct  change.  Of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  know'  that  you  are  aware  of  the  price  of  the  article 
to  be  purchased,  or  that  you  had  previously  noted  the  exact  amount  of 
change  in  your  purse.  This  implied  confidence  has  in  more  than  one 
instance  proved  the  needed  stimulant  to  a  nobler  ideal. 

An  instance  in  which  a  different  ino<ie  of  treatment  was  administered 
with  satisfaction  has  recently  come  to  my  notice.  A  boy  probably 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  appropriated  a  dollar  which  his  teacher  had 
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left  in  her  cloak  pocket.  Tlie  whereabouts  of  the  missing  coin  was 
soon  determined  and  the  matter  reported  to  the  principal,  who,  instead 
of  calling  the  lad  to  the  olflce  for  reprimand,  simply  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  constable. 

Now  this  oHicial  happened  to  be  naturally  endowed  with  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  eye  before  which  few  guilty  ones  save  hardened  criminals  can 
appear  without  flinching.  He  looked  the  boy  over  severely  and  then 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  preliminary  treatment  for  this  offense 
would  be  a  trip  to  the  county  jail.  However,  as  the  boy  confessed  his 
guilt  and  seemed  truly  penitent  he  was  allowed,  after  a  consultation 
with  the  principal,  to  refund  the  money  with  the  assurance  that  so  long 
as  he  maintained  good  behavior  no  further  action  would  be  taken.  'Po 
this  he  gladly  assented,  returning  all  but  ten  cents, —  which  he  had 
spent,  and  which  was  replaced  as  soon  as  he  could  earn  it.  This 
occurred  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  the  lad  has  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  shown  any  inclination  to  repeat  the  offense.  It  was 
probably  the  first  offense,  and  the  scare  thoroughly  cured  him. 

Had  the  matter  been  disposed  of  solely  by  the  teachers,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  experiment  wonld  have  been  tried  again,  though 
possil)ly  not  with  the  same  parties.  But  by  thus  impressing  upon  him 
tlie  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  reciuirements  of  the  law  a  most  practi¬ 
cal  and  wholesome  lesson  in  civil  government  was  learned. 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  this  as  advocating  the  treatment  of 
all  offenders  as  criminals.  The  method  so  effective  in  the  instance 
above  cited  might  under  different  circumstances  utterly  fail;  and  in 
this  failure  but  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  condition  by  fostering  a 
contempt  for  law,  as  the  result  of  too  great  familiarity.  The  natural 
disposition  and  home  training  of  the  subject  require  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  The  matter  should  never,  save  in  extreme  cases,  be  referred  to 
an  otlicer  unless  it  is  known  that  said  ollicer  is  a  man  of  integrity, 
sound  judgment  and  tact,  one  who  relies  upon  a  power  stronger  than 
hand-cuffs  when  dealing  with  such  subjects.  Brule  force  alone  seldom 
contains  any  of  the  elements  of  reform ;  there  must  be  coupled  with 
compulsion  an  understanding  of  the  justice  therein.  This  skillfully 
accomplished,  the  culprit  becomes  impressed  with  the  full  magnitude  of 
his  wrongdoing  and  truly  penitent.  But  this  end  is  much  more  easily 
and  completely  secured  by  teaching  the  offender  the  fact  that  legal 
authority  is  a  necessary  safeguard  rather  than  a  vengeance-w'reaking 
machine. 

That  an  only  child  is  usually  selfish,  is  a  trite  saying.  And  what 
else  could  be  expected  —  especially  if  the  bump  of  destructiveness  is 
left  to  run  riot?  Granted  that  it  is  taught  to  care  for  its  play¬ 
things,  it  naturally  tries  to  shield  them  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  other 
children,  not  having  yet  discovered  or  been  taught  the  distinction, 
between  saving  and  hoarding.  But  let  the  child  enter  a  true  kinder¬ 
garten,  the  cheerfulness  and  beauty  of  which  depend  largely  upon 
mutual  sympathy,  interest  and  love.  The  film  of  selfishness,  which 
undisturbed  until  schooldays  would  have  become  too  thick  to  break,  or 
in  the  shattering  left  jagged  edges  to  disfigure  through  life,  is  still 
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sufficiently  pliable  to  be  re-niodeled  and  give  its  all  to  the  growth  of  a 
nobler  life. 

Gentleness,  —  in  how  many  ways  it  may  be  encouraged,  in  relations 
with  those  older,  with  playmates,  or  with  animals.  So  e.asily  cultivated 
in  most  children  that  it  seems  to  have  been  inl)orn,  if  allowed  to  lie  dor¬ 
mant  the  w’eeds  of  rudeness,  hectoring  and  even  cruelty  soon  choke  it 
out  entirely. 

The  study  of  nature  furnishes  ample  opportunity  for  lessons  on  this 
topic ;  and  a  study  of  the  most  insignificant  insect  falls  short  of  its 
object  if  it  does  not  inspire  so  much  of  wonder  and  admiration  in  its 
structure  and  adaptations  as  to  check  the  desire  for  its  destruction. 

Under  this  banner,  too,  may  be  arrayed  a  host  to  protest  against  the 
merciless  slaughter  of  the  birds.  And  I  know  no  more  stirring  mar¬ 
tial  music  for  enthusing  such  a  band  with  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause  than  a  poem  entitled  “  Dead  Birds  and  Easter,”  which  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  I  do  not  know’  who  wrote  the  lines,  but 
the  hard  facts  should  appeal  even  to  the  hardest  hearts.  The  poem 
is  too  long  to  give  here  in  full,  but  two  stanzas  are  selected  to  show  its 
drift. 

“  What  does  it  cost,  this  garniture  of  death? 

It  costs  the  life  that  God  alone  can  give; 

It  costs  dull  silence  where  was  music’s  breath; 

It  costs  dead  joy  that  foolish  pride  may  live. 

Ah  !  life  and  joy  and  song,  depend  upon  it. 

Are  costly  trimmings  for  a  w’oman’s  bonnet. 

“  Ah,  who  would  stop  the  sweet  pulse  of  a  lark 
That  flutters  in  such  ecstacy  of  bliss. 

Or  lay  a  robin’s  bright  breast  cold  and  stark 
For  such  a  paltry  recompense  as  this? 

Oh !  you  who  love  your  babies,  think  upon  it. 

Mothers  are  slaughtered  just  to  trim  your  bonnet.” 

And  thus  we  might  consider  the  entire  category  of  ethics,  finding 
each  element  a  necessity  in  the  correct  moulding  of  child-life.  We  are 
told  that  in  France  the  elements  of  ethics  are  given  in  the  primary 
grades.  Yet  on  this  side  of  the  water  the  study  is  deferred  until  the 
senior  year  of  high  school  or  college  w’ork.  If  we  are  to  understand 
an  ideal  education  as  one  w'hich  draw’s  out  the  best  and  noblest  in  our¬ 
selves,  should  not  the  topic  which  preeminently  aims  to  accomplish  this 
be  simplified  and  adapted  to  the  first  years  of  life? 
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ENGLAND.  THE  NEW  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  University  of  London  which  was 
passed  in  August  last,  just  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
brings  to  a  close  efforts  and  agitations  extending  over  twenty  years. 
The  bill  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Statutor}-  Commission  whose 
advice  will  determine  the  ultimate  character  of  the  new  university  which 
it  is  settled  shall  be  a  teaching  university.  The  commission  has  already 
entered  upon  its  duties  and  tlie  reports  of  its  investigations  promise  a 
very  complete  view  of  the  agencies  for  higher  education  that  exist  in 
London.  Many  of  these  will  eventually  be  included  in  the  new  univer¬ 
sity. 

It  appears  certain  that  higher  commercial  instruction  will  find  place 
in  the  University  curriculum,  even  a  Faculty  of  Commerce  is  proposed 
and  there  is  already  talk  of  a  preparatory  course  iu  commerce,  in  some 
secondary  school,  as  the  City  of  London  College,  which  shall  lead  to 
the  university  course.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  London  school  of 
Economics  recently  established,  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  institutions 
to  be  recognized  as  schools  of  the  university. 

It  will  rest  with  the  commission  to  advise  a  site  for  the  university. 
The  place  already  named  is  the  home  of  the  Imperial  Institute  one  of 
the  finest  structures  in  London. 

The  decisive  action  taken  with  respect  to  the  University  of  London 
has  given  an  impulse  to  the  movement  for  a  new  Midland  University. 
The  proposed  University  for  Birmingham  is  advocated  by  the  trustees  of 
Mason  college,  by  merchant  princes,  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  IMedges  amounting  to  8480,000  have  already  been 
received  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  entire  amount  needed  for 
its  foundation  will  be  forthcoming. 

ACTIVITY  IN  SCHOOLS  OK  COMMERCE. 

The  immen.se  importance  which  commercial  training  has  assumed  in 
Europe  is  indicated  by  the  great  activity  in  respect  to  the  equipment  of 
old  schools  of  commerce  and  the  establishment  of  new  schools.  The 
buildings  of  the  Nouvelle  Ecole  Svpcriexire  de  Commerce  in  course  of 
erection  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  nearing  completion. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  beside  the  $120,- 
000  contributed  by  the  City  of  Paris.  The  Federation  des  Associations 
Commerciales  et  Ixidnstrielles,  of  Liege  has  established  a  higher  com¬ 
mercial  school  similar  to  that  at  Antwerp. 

FRANCE.  THE  RANQUET  OK  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS. 

The  general  association  of  the  Educational  Press  recently  formed  in 
France  assembled  for  its  first  banquet  on  the  I'Jth  of  October.  Sixty- 
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six  members  and  guests  were  present  and  in  the  absence  of  M.  Bour¬ 
geois.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Liard,  the  Director  of  Supe¬ 
rior  Instruction,  presided.  The  president  of  the  association  recalled 
with  pride  that  the  minister,  who  bears  great  responsibility  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis  of  France,  was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  having  been  himself  a  teacher,  an  educational  writer,  member  of 
the  Press  Association  and  twice  Minister  of  Education.  M.  Buisson 
was  a  centre  of  peculiar  interest  partly  because  of  the  bold  stand  which 
he  has  taken  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  his  noble  appeals  for  justice  and  for 
moral  integrit3’  against  the  wild  clamors  of  military  devotees,  and  parti}’ 
because  of  his  constant  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  Speak¬ 
ing  as  Dean  of  the  Educational  Press  he  eulogized  it,  as  independent  of 
all  official  interference,  thoroughly  moral,  free  from  denunciation  and 
calumnies  and  united  b}’  a  common  purpose. 

'Ihe  objects  of  this  association,  as  set  forth  by  the  president,  are  to 
assure  the  material,  moral  and  intellectual  solidarity  of  its  members,  to 
unite  all  periodicals  of  this  class  by  friemlly  ties,  and  to  excite  general 
Interest  in  their  subject.  Beside  the  leading  members  of  the  Universitv 
the  banquet  was  graced  bv  the  presence  of  man}’  public  ofiicials. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  ceremony  of  unfailing  interest  in  France 
namely  the  conferring  of  the  academic  palm  upon  four  members  of  tlie 
association. 


MOVEMENTS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  remarkable  work  by  Demolins  on  the  causes  of  Anglo-Saxon  supe¬ 
riority  presents  a  keen  analysis  of  the  famous  discourse  of  tlie  German 
Emperor  at  tlie  opening  of  the  conference  on  higher  education  in  181)0. 
On  that  occasion  the  Emperor  complained  tliat  the  sysiem  pursued  in 
the  higher  schools  of  Germany  did  not  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at 
and  in  particular  that  it  failed  to  form  the  sort  of  men  who  could  carry 
out  his  purposes.  Even  then  the  Emperor  foreshadowed  the  policy  of 
expansion  which  he  has  since  so  vigorously  pursued  and  which  demamls 
practical  men  capable  of  managing  affairs  and  of  “  holding  their  own  in 
foreign  lands  with  the  best  equipped  representatives  of  <,ther  nations.” 
The  changes  which  the  Emperor  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
which  he  complained  were  radical.  They  struck  at  the  base  of  the  s\  s- 
tem,  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  at  the  methods,  which  he  declared  from, 
his  ow  n  experience  tended  to  repress  the  will  and  enervate  the  body. 
He  insisted  that  Latin  should  be  deposed  from  its  supreme  position  in 
favor  of  German  :  in  this  was  to  be  included  not  alone  the  grammatical 
study  of  the  mother  tongue,  but  the  history,  the  industrial  conditions 
and  the  social  progress  of  the  country,  ‘’We  must  found  our  gymnasi¬ 
ums,”  said  the  Emperor.  “  On  a  German  tiasis.”  It  w’as  easy  to  infer 
from  the  address  that  he  regarded  the  higher  schools  as  instruments 
which  should  foster  the  Imperial  ideal  and  withstand  the  forces  of  social 
democracy.  The  effect  of  these  authoritative  utterances  in  modifying 
the  secondary  programs  is  well  known,  there  are  also  indications  that 
the  universities  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  inlluence  altogether  in 
spite  of  their  opposition  to  w’hatever  threatens  the  cherished  principle 
of  the  “liberty  of  instruction,”  (Lehrfreiheit),  according  to  an  English 
authority  an  indication  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  address  is  seen  by 
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the  comparison  of  the  lecture  list  of  the  Berlin  Facult}'  of  Philosophy 
for  1805-0  with  that  of  the  summer  term  for  the  present  year.  This 
discloses  a  marked  development  of  the  courses  jK'rtaining  to  practical 
questions  of  political  economy.  At  the  earlier  date  three  professors 
with  a  single  privat-docent  to  supplement  their  lectures  suHiced  for  the 
subject.  The  time  devoted  to  it  was  thirteen  hours  a  week  with  an 
additional  eight  hours  for  the  theory  and  science  of  finance.  In  the 
present  programs  the  time  for  the  subject  is  doubled,  its  range  is  greatly 
extended,  and  the  number  of  |)rofessor8  increased.  Among  the  prob¬ 
lems  included  are  “  Labor  rights  in  Germany,”  ••  Currenc}*  problems,’' 
“  Social  protective  legislation  ”  The  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  to 
impose  official  restraints  u|)on  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  have  so 
far  failed,  but  they  are  not  abandoned.  The  law  regulating  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  privat-docenten,  which  was  passed  in  the  Prussian  Piet  on 
the  7th  of  May  last  after  three  months  heated  discussion,  is  apparently 
intended  to  increase  official  control  of  university  instruction.  Hitherto 
the  candidate  for  the  privileges  of  a  privat-ilocent  has  been  examined  b}' 
a  committee  of  two  named  by  the  faculty  and  has  received  his  “•  habili- 
tation  ”  from  the  faculty,  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  being  also 
required.  The  new  law  transfers  the  balance  of  power  in  the  matter  of 
the  appointment  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  Under  the  law  the 
right  to  lecture  may  also  be  withdrawn  b}'  the  Minister  “  not  alone  on 
grounds  of  intellectual  inetliciency,  but  for  sins  of  opinion  inside  or  out¬ 
side  of  the  class-room.”  The  bill  was  defended  by  Dr.  Bosse  but 
excited  a  protest  signed  by  forty-one  professors  In  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  Magnus  whose  account  is  here  followed  the  law'  will  prove  a  dead 
letter. 

The  otlicial  statistics  of  the  twenty  German  universities  show  a  total 
of  31.9G3  students  for  the  summer  semester,  1898.  The}’  were  distributed 
as  follows:  Theology;  Evangelical.  2682,  Catholic,  1203;  Philoso¬ 
phy,  10,954;  Law,  8747  ;  Medicine,  8047.  Berlin  led  with  4822.  The 
total  number  of  students  included,  2265  foreigners.  There  were  also 
included  309  women  distributed  as  follows:  Berlin,  166;  Heidelberg, 
24  ;  Marburg,  23  ;  Breslau  and  Giittingen  each  21  ;  Bonn,  18  :  Konigs- 
burg,  17  ;  Kiel,  13;  Halle,  6. 

The  increased  provision  for  technical  training  in  Germany  is  in  line 
with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  as  expressed  in  the  address  already 
referred  to.  The  State  Technical  colleges  are  being  constantly  equipped 
with  new  chemical  laboratories  where  experts  are  trained  with  a  special 
view  to  the  advancement  of  German  commerce.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  at  present  4000  technical  chemists  in  Germany  who  have 
enjoyed  a  university  education.  The  Commercial  college  of  Leipsic 
which  was  opened  in  1898  aims  at  training  business  men  who  shall  be 
intellectually  and  socially  on  a  par  with  university  men. 
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To  awxjinniotlate  readern  who  may  wish  It,  the  jiuhllshers  of  Education  will  send,  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  hook  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

Matter,  Energy,  Force  and  Work.  By  Sila.s  W.  Holman.  In  this  book 
Professor  Holman  presents  in  a  logical  manner  .some  fundamental  ideas  and  defini¬ 
tions  of  physics.  Engineers  and  members  of  other  technical  professions  will  find 
the  volume  an  aid  to  clear  thinking  and  thorougli  practical  work;  while  students  of 
physical  science  will  find  here  laid  down  many  great  princijiles  that  will  reveal  to 
them  the  deeper  reaches  of  their  own  scientific  studies.  In  part  second  will  be 
found  an  admirable  summary  of  the  chief  theories  of  the  nature  of  matter,  energy 
and  force.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.00. 

The  Colonies,  by  Helen  Ainslie  Smith,  is  the  second  book  in  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  Historical  Series  now  being  edited  Viy  Supt.  Samuel  T.  Dutton  of  Brookline. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  “  to  boys  and  girls  true  and  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  of  how  the  Colonists  maile  their  homes  in  the  w’ilderne.ss,  built  up  their  towns, 
their  counties,  and  their  miniature  states,  as  Old  England’s  jirovince-s.”  In  this 
the  author  has  been  eminently  succes.sful,  and  has  given  “a  real  living  interest,” 
as  Superintendent  Dutton  well  says,  ‘‘  to  the  people  and  events  of  Colonial  times.” 
We  see  the  early  settlers  in  all  their  privations  and  hardships  struggling  on  until  all 
difficulties  are  overcome  and  success  achieved.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  boys  and 
girls  to  read.  They  will  here  get  a  clear,  full,  accurate  picture  of  those  early,  stir¬ 
ring  times  in  all  the  Colonies  from  New  Hamp.shire  to  (ieorgia.  The  book  is  very 
fully  illustrated.  New  York:  The  Morse  Co.;  price,  80  cents. 

Volume  I.  of  The  Bevort  ok  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  a  splendid 
mine  of  educational  treasure,  worthy  of  the  Department  and  the  great  mind  at  the 
head  thereof — Dr.  Win.  T.  Harris.  A  vast  system  of  education,  embodying  the 
best  moilern  methods  ami  showing  forth  the  most  exhaustive  researches  is  mirrored 
in  this  grand  volume.  A  brief  notice  cannot  do  it  justice;  but  wise  students  in  this 
field  will  here  find  rich  stores  of  original  matter.  Department  of  Education:  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C. 

Lessons  for  Beginners  in  Heading,  by  Florence  Bass,  presents  by  easy 
stages,  (beginning  in  script  becau.se  children  learn  more  rapidly  that  which  they 
attempt  to  reproduce),  the  study  of  reading  to  the  smallest  children.  Each  les.son 
is  headed  by  an  attractive  picture,  about  which  teacher  and  pupil  can  talk.  The 
covers  are  in  colors  and  the  little  learner  will  be  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  this  dainty 
little  book.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  25  cents. 

Elements  of  Perspective.  By  Christine  Gordon  Sullivan,  A.  M.,  Ph.  1).  In 
this  book,  which  is  one  of  the  Eclectic  System  of  Industrial  Drawing  Series,  the 
student  of  drawing  will  find  a  clear  statement  of  principles,  with  attractive  and 
easily  comprehended  illustrations  of  the  same,  by  which  he  will  be  irresistibly  led 
on  to  skill  in  artistic  representation.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Coinjiany; 
60  cents. 
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Amekican*  Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  M.  A.  Bailey,  A.  M.  The  volume 
before  us  i.s  intended  to  cover  the  first  five  years’  work.  The  arrangement  is 
superior  in  that  the  subjects  are  presented  in  order  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex.  The  problems  are  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  training  the  student 
in  the  actual  exigencies  of  business  life.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany;  (15  cents. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  books  relating  to  the  early  history  of  our 
country  is  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle’s  Home  Like  in  Colonial  Days,  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  Mrs.  Earle  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  details 
of  domestic  life  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  first 
chapter  de.scribes  the  cave  dwellings  of  the  pilgrims,  who  sought  such  shelter  as 
they  could  fiinl  until  they  had  time  to  fell  the  trees  and  build  themselves  frame 
houses.  The  kitchens  of  our  forefathers  and  mothers  are  graphically  described,  the 
various  utensils  whereby  they  jirepared  their  food, their  clothing,their  “  tallow  dijis,” 
etc.  The  book  is  sumi)tuou.sly  illustrated  and  every  famed  article,such  as  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  foot-stove,  the  brass  knocker  on  the  door  and  the  old-time  cider  mill,  is 
presented  to  the  eye  anil  faithfully  jiictured  in  word.s.  The  volutiie  is  a  fascinating 
one,  and  the  vast  army  of  admirers  and  students  of  the  olden  days  will  be  grateful 
to  the  author  for  gathering  together  and  putting  into  permanent  form  so  much 
accurate  information  concerning  the  homes  of  our  ancestors.  Price,  in  cloth,  $2.(M). 

A  Puritan  Wooino  is  a  thrilling  and  intensely  interesting  “  Tale  of  the  Great 
Awakening  in  New  England,”  by  Kev.  Frank  S.  Child.  A  sweet  and  tender  love 
story  centers  in  Esther  Hardy,  the  favorite  daughter  of  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  Philip  Livingstone,  a  hale  young  merchant  from  New  York  and  her  faithful 
and  devoted  lover.  But  the  special  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  faithful  mirroring  of 
Puritan  life  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Old  Light  and  New  Light  religion,  the 
teachings  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Whitefield  and  finally  of  Wesley  with  some¬ 
thing  of  Church  of  England  views  and  even  Homan  Catholicism  are  clearly,  vividly 
depicted.  Staid  village  customs;  youthful  longings  for  something  less  severe  in 
thought,  custom  and  religion;  the  breaking  away  from  iron-bound  creeds  and  ways 
of  life, —  all  is  here  clearly  set  forth.  It  was  a  time  of  ferment  and  change.  The 
many  children  of  Master  Hardy  found  rest  in  diverse  faiths  and  his  righteous  soul 
was  terribly  exercised  thereby;  but  what  a  noble  family  of  young  folks  —  inde¬ 
pendent  in  thought  and  action  but  right  in  spirit  —  they  all  were  !  As  a  picture  of 
the  times  it  is  admirable.  As  a  story  of  jmre  and  chastened  affection  it  touches  the 
heart.  We  thank  Mr.  Child  for  the  good  work  he  is  doing.  New  York:  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Homeric  Palace.  By  Norman  Morrison  Isham,  A.  M.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  gather  together  in  this  book  the  main  facts  about  the  palace  of  the  Homeric 
times  and  to  explain  the  same  by  illustrations.  The  standpoint  from  which  the 
book  is  written  is  that  of  the  architect.  But  it  is  also  that  of  the  lover  of  Homer 
and  students  of  the  great  Epic  Bard  of  the  Greeks  will  find  it  a  fascinating  study, 
made  by  a  ripe  scholar  and  throwing  new  light  about  the  Homeric  poems.  Provi¬ 
dence,  U.  I.,  The  Preston  and  Rounds  Company. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  sympathetic  and  just  memorial  address 
upon  the  life  and  character  of  Professor  William  Seymour  Tyler,  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  delivered  in  the  College  Church  at  Amherst,  on  May  29, 1898,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Edward  Herrick,  1).  1).,  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Boston. 
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What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know,  By  Sylvanus  Stall,  I).  IX  The  books 
of  the  “  Self  and  Sex  Series,”  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  have  been  previously 
noticed  in  our  pages,  but  we  are  glad  to  again  call  attention  to  them  as  being  of 
especial  importance  and  value  to  those  who  instruct  the  young.  The  sins,  errors 
and  indiscretions  combatted  in  these  books  are  fearfully  common  in  our  schools, 
and  teachers  and  parents  alike  find  the  subject  a  ditticult  and  delicate  one  to  handle. 
'  Doctor  Stall  has  written  fearlessly,  plainly,  and  yet  in  a  refined  and  elevating  way, 
and  every  youth  in  the  land  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  Vir  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price,  $1.00. 

I)e  Soto  am>  His  Men  in  the  Land  of  Fi.okida.  By  Grace  King.  A 
romantic  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country  is  here  treated  in  a  graceful  style  by 
a  competent  writer.  In  these  days  when  one  hears  so  many  invectives  against 
Spain  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  nobler  jieriod  in  her  history  and  to  read  of  achieve¬ 
ments  wrought  by  her  sons  that  have  contributed  to  the  world’s  advancement.  Tlie 
book  abounds  in  exciting  incidents  and  thrilling  adventures.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated  by  George  Gibbs.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Sl.oO. 

The  Story  ok  the  Engi.isii.  By  11.  A.  Guerber,  This  is  a  recent  number  of 
.  the  Eclectic  School  Headings  Series,  and  jire-sents  the  salient  facts  of  English  hi.s- 
tory  in  a  simple  way  that  will  be  attractive  to  young  people.  An  admirable  por¬ 
trait  of  Queen  Victoria  forms  the  frontispiece.  New  York  ;  The  American  Bof)k 
Company. 

History  Header  for  Ei.e.mentaky  St  nooi.s.  By  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Pli.  1). 
Tlie  chapters  are  related  to  the  holidays,  as  they  occur  in  the  several  months  and 
choice  selections,  de.scrij)tive  matter,  explanations,  etc.,  abound,  which  will  make 
the  book  one  to  lie  greatly  sought  after  by  those  arranging  holiday  exerci.ses.  It  is 
al.so  an  instructive  reading  book  for  regular  classes.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  <!0  cents. 

The  Magic  Nuts.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  This  is  a  choice  story  for  young 
reatlers,  a  fairy  story,  yet  teaching  truth  and  fact,  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
children.  The  style  is  pure  and  the  plot  engaging.  There  is  just  enough  of  the 
fairy  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  not  enough  to  vitiate  the  taste.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  some  arti.stic  vignettes  by  Ho.sie  M.  M.  Pitman.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Comi>any.  $1.25. 

We  acknowledge  “Some  Great  Legisi.ators,”  Henry  Clay,  No.  .3  in  vol¬ 
ume  2,  of  American  History  Studies,  by  11.  W.  Caldwell;  also,  “  Civii.i/.ation 
Di  rinm;  the  Middi.e  Ages:  Sei.ections  from  the  Koran.”  By  Guern.sey 
Jones.  Ph.  1).;  both  are  published  by  J.  H.  .Miller,  Lincoln,  Nel)ra.ska. 

Short  Course  in  .Music.  Book  Two.  By  IVederic  H.  Hipley  and  Thomas 
'I'apper.  This  course  of  music  is  esiiecially  recommended  for  u.se  in  schools 
where  an  extended  course  is  impossible.  It  jjresents  the  natural  princii)les  of 
music  plainly  and  lays  the  foundation  for  further  work  where  that  is  possible.  The 
melodies  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  are  largely  national  and  familiar.  New 
York:  The  American  Book  Company;  35  cents. 

Eridt.iof  Nansen.  By  Jacob  B.  Bull.  This  little  book  gives  the  main  facts  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  great  Norwegian  explorer,  in  a  form  suitable  for  young 
readers.  It  will  stimulate  a  manly  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  it.  Boston: 
1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  30  cents. 
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A  Primary  Arithmetic,  by  A.  R.  Hornbrook,  A.  M.,  gives  easy  and  progres¬ 
sive  number  studies  for  the  second,  tliird  and  fourth  grades.  New  York:  The 
American  Rook  Company. 

In  Park’s  Language  Course,  we  have  Laxoi-agk  Lessons,  including  composi¬ 
tion  and  inductive  grammar,  by  .1.  G.  Parks,  A.  M.  Tlie  chapters  are  attractively 
illustrated  and  lead  the  little  learner  on  to  think  for  himself  about  the  meaning  of 
text  and  pictures.  Tlie  motto,  “  Learn  to  do  by  doing,”  has  been  kept  in  mind  by 
tlie  author  tliroughout  the  book.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Company. 

Geoorai>iiical  Nati  re  Sti  dies,  by  PTank  Owen  Payne,  explains  the  elemen¬ 
tary  facts  of  geography  for  jirimary  scholars,  giving  tliem  correct  notions  of  tlie 
occui»ations  of  the  peojile  of  different  sections,  such  as  stock-raising,  mining,  etc. 
An  interesting  and  useful  little  book.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Company; 
*2.")  cents. 

'I'lie  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  issue  a  very  pretty  little  edi¬ 
tion  of  Cyrano  De  Beroekac,  by  Kdmond  Ro.stand,  translated  from  the  J'rench 
by  Gertrude  Hall;  and  make  the  generous  offer  to  send  it  jiost-paid  to  any  address 
on  apjiroval,  to  be  paid  for  (.50  cents)  if  found  satisfactory,  or  returned  if  not 
wanted. 

OrTDooR  Sti  dies.  A  Reading  Book  of  Mature  Study.  This  is  an  interesting 
little  book,  belonging  to  the  Kclectic  School  Readings  Series,  and  presenting  facts 
about  common  things  in  nature,  that  every  child  .should  know.  New  York:  The 
.\mcrican  Book  Comiiany;  10  cents. 

PitoiiLEMs  IV  Auithmetic.  By  George  Gay.  Book  II.  for  Grade  IV.  One 
thousand  jiroblems  are  here  jiresented,  which  are  practical,  comprehensive,  jiro- 
gressive  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  grade  of  scholars  specified.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Benjamin  11.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Camkornia  Plants  in  Their  Homes.  A  Botanical  reader  for  Children.  By 
Alice  Merritt  Davidson.  The  author  loves  plants  and  .she  loves  children.  She  has 
the  faculty  of  introducing  her  young  readers  to  the  lovely  dowers  and  ferns  of  the 
Pacific  slope  in  a  way  to  attract  and  instruct  them.  The  great  princijiles  of  botany 
are  explained  as  the  teacher  and  jmpils  wander  over  poppy-spangled  fields  and 
through  fern-clad  dells.  It  is  a  delightful  volume,  happily  conceived  and  admir¬ 
ably  executed.  lios  Angeles,  California:  B.  R.  Baumgardt  &  Co.  $1.50. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following,  in  paper  covers: — P'rench  Review 
Exercises  for  Advanced  Pupils,  by  P.  B.  Marcou,  Ph.  D.,  published  by  D.  C. 
Meath  &  Co.,  Boston;  Keats’  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  and  other  ixiems,  which  is 
No.  127  in  Houghton,  MitHin  &  Co’s.  Riverside  Literature  Series;  Educational 
Creeds  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  edited  by  Ossian  H.  Lang,  and  published  by  E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York;  Manual  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  printed  by 
the  city  printers;  Interpretation  and  Use  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Paul  and 
.John  Arnold  Publishing  Association,  Boston;  The  Story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Oral 
Method,  (of  teaching  the  deaf)  as  told  in  the  writings  of  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Press  of  W.  G.  Roberts,  Wa.shington,  I).  C.;  Barnes’s  Series  of  National  Ver¬ 
tical  Penmanship,  eight  books,  publi.shed  by  the  American  Book  Company;  Some 
Differences  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Hearing,  by  A.  G.  M'ashburn, 
The  Volta  Bureau,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  and,  from  the  .same  source,  The  Difference 
Between  the  Two  Sy.stems  of  Teaching  Deaf-Mute  Children  the  English  language. 
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Unuer  Dewey  at  Mami.a,  or  The  War  Fortunes  ok  a  Castaway.  Hy 
Edward  Strathmeyer.  There  is  a  true  ring  about  this  book.  It  recounts  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Larry  Russell,  who  found  service  on  the  “Olympia”  and  participated  in 
the  exciting  events  which  changed  the  destiny  of  nations,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay.  A  clear  picture  is  given  of  life  in  the  modern  navy. 
Every  i)age  is  clean  and  elevating.  The  book  will  prove  very  popular  with  boys, 
not  to  8i)eak  of  grown  people.  The  author  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Oliver  Optic  as 
a  writer  of  stories  for  youth,  and  promises  a  series  of  patriotic  stories.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard;  $1.25. 

A  Young  Volunteer  in  Ci  iia.  By  Edward  Strathmeyer.  This  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  .story  for  boys,  relating  to  the  late  war  with  Spain.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
series  with  “Under  Dewey  at  M.anila,”  which  has  attained  a  great  popularity.  The 
Story  is  full  of  life  and  incident  and  reflects  accurately  the  historical  facts  of  the 
war  that  has  already  proved  of  such  signiticance  to  our  own  and  other  countries. 
It  inculcates  the  lessons  of  manliness  and  patriotism  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  boys. 
Boston:  Lee  4c  Shepard;  $1.25. 

The  Boys  With  Olij  Hickory,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  author  of  “  Tecum- 
seh’s  Braves,”  etc.,  etc.,  is  a  book  to  delight  the  hearts  of  boys.  In  this  volume, — 
the  last  of  the  War  of  1812  Series  —  Andrew  and  Henry  Field  and  the  two  Sjiicer 
boys  see  quite  a  little  of  naval  warfare  on  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
They  have  a  great  many  thrilling  and  often  bloody  adventures  and  finally  take  part  in 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  cool  American  mark.smen  fairly  slaughter  the 
British  regulars.  The  boys  meet  “Old  Hickory”  and  are  very  jiroud  of  the  fact. 
They  admire  the  courage  and  indomitable  will  of  stern  old  General  .Jackson.  Their 
patriotism  burns  brightly  at  all  times.  This  is  a  stirring  book;  just  what  boys 
delight  in.  It  teaches  them  some  history  and  awakens  their  love  of  country.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price,  $1.50. 


PERIODICALS. 

Destructive  and  Constructive  Energies  of  our  Government  Compared,  is  the  title  of 

a  timely  article  by  Charles  W.  Eliot  in  the  ..fffanfte  JfonfAfy  for  January. - Harper'* 

Weekly  reflects  the  life  of  different  lands,  both  on  its  serious  and  its  humorous  sl<le. 

We  note  in  a  recent  number  an  interesting  sketch  of  Home  Life  in  Puerto  Rlc  j. - In 

Scribner'*  Magazine,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  writes  instructively  about  Mural  Paintings  in 
American  Cities.  In  the  same  magazine,  Theodore  Roosevelt  continues  his  story  nt 

the  campaign  of  the  Rough  Riders. - Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  in  LippincotV*  tor 

January,  revives  the  great  debate  of  1833,  in  which  Calhoun  and  Webster  were  ))itted 

against  each  other. - in  Appleton'*  Popular  Science  Monthly  Professor  James  Jasi  row, 

who  has  studied  deeply  the  psychology  of  the  special  senses,  discusses  The  Mind’s  Eye, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  psychologist,  correcting  a  number  of  curious  optical  illusions. 

- McClure'*  Magazine  oonl&lna  the  second  story  in  Kipling’s  new  setial  of  school  boy 

life. - The  Electrical  Review  is  the  oldest  electrical  weekly  in  the  United  States.  The 

latest  issue  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen. - Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  recently  made  a 

visit  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  the  account  thereof  appears  lu  the  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Review*  for  January.  The  signlflcance  of  the  Interview  will  be  apprecialetl 
by  the  many  people  who  have  been  interested  in  the  young  Czar’s  disarmament 
proposition. 


